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The Council of Deans of the Schools of Education in the Wisconsin btate 
Universities undertook to (1) identify emerging roles and functions of campus 
laboratory schools. (2) establish roles and functions for laboratory schools operated 
by the Wisconsin State Universities, and (3) suggest steps for implementation of roles 
and functions. A review of the history of laboratory schools in the United btate^ a 
review of the functions of the Wisconsin State Universities’ laboratory schools, and a 
report from the Wisconsin Conference on Campus Laboratory Schools (1967) reveal 
the present status of laboratory schools. It is concluded that while laboratory 
schods are meeting the roles and functions defined by the Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education in Wisconsin in 1959. there is a need to redefine the roles and 
functions of laboratory schools, and laboratory schools should continue o 
deemphasize the student teaching role. Some identifiable emerging and expanding 
roles and functions include innovation, dissemination, experimentation, demonstration, 
new designs for teacher education, change, new media development, service, 
observation, and participation. Finally, laboratory schools may need to modify their 
administrative organization as emerging and expanding roles 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
A Statement of Roles 

Individual Teacher: Professional responsibility to maintain his maximum level of 

competence. 

Local Education Agency*. Bo$ic responsibility for stimulating and providing individual 
attd group programs vrith emphasis on the educational needs end concerns of 
the community and its schools. Resources are secured from inside and outside 

the school system. 

Colleges and Universities: Traditional role of community service includes an 
obligation to provide and participate in in-service education programs. 

The assumed responsibility for pre-service teacher-education includes a 
continuing responsibility for the teaching competence of graduates. This 
responsibility can bo discharged, in part, through the provision of appro- 
priate in-service education opportunities. 

Participation in in-service activity as a means to enhance pre-service 
teacher education programs. 

Department of Public Instruction: Maintain communications channels enabling: 
—knowledge by colleges and universities of developments^ programs^ 
and needs concerning schools^ such as new curriculums^ status 
studies^ financial matters^ and federal programs. 

—information by local education agencies regarding in-service educa- 
tion resources^ such resources being available from professional 
organizations, colleges and universities, state departments, business- 
industry, and other education agencies. 

The three agencies recognize the mutual concern that each most be provided sufficient 
financial support to enable it to fulfill its roles. 
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This report is in response to the request of the Presidents' Council 
vho sought infomation and recoomendations about campus laboratory schools. 
The challenge from the Council of Presidents came at their Eau Claire 
meeting in April, 19 ^ 7 » They requested the Council of Deans to prepare a 
report for them. 

As a result of this request, the Council of Deans had prepared by 
their members four status reports dealing with these topics: The 
Laboratory Schools in the U.S., Cost Analysis of Wisconsin State University 
Laboratory Schools, Pesearch Activities in the Laboratory Schools, and 
Current Uses and Functions of Wisconsin State Uhiversity Laboratory Schools. 

An evaluation of these reports at a meeting of the Council of Deans 
of Colleges of Education resulted in The Wisconsin Conference at Racine 
(Wingspread) on June 28-30, 1967 . This Conference was titled, "Roles and 
Functions of the Laboratory Schools in the State University System". It 
was jointly sponsored by The Johnson Foundation and The Upper Midwest 
Regional Educationed Laboratory. 

The participants in this conference were in attendance because of 
their interest and concern for quality teacher education programs and the 
ikinds of related, essential laboratory experiences in those programs. 

These educational agencies or groups were repiesented: The Coordinating 

Committee for Hi^er Education, The Board of Regents of the Wisconsin State 
Universities, The Council of Presidents of the Wisconsin State University 
System, The Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, The Ujaper 
Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory, The Laboratory School Directors 
of the Wisconsin State University System, and the Council of Deans of 
Education of the Wisconsin State Uhiversity System. 
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Representatives also were in attendance frcm the Uhiversity of 
Wisconsin-Madison, the Uh5.versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and the education 

departments of the state universities. 

These interested people plus resource persons. Who are national 
leaders in education, objectively and rather exhaustively surveyed the 
Wisconsin State University Laboratory School situation. This report 
attempts to summarize the deliberations of this conference. It underscores 
needs in teacher education for leadership, varieties of complementary 
laboratory methods both real life and vicarious, selected personnel, 
adequate facilities and equipment, satisfactory budgets, and consistent, 
strong support from top leadership among members of the Presidents* Council, 
Board of Regents, and Coordinating Committee for Higher Education. It is 
intended that this summarizing report of the Wingspread Conference will 
assist the Council of Presidents in effectively dealing with the topic of 
discussion, ''Emerging Roles and Functions of Campus Laboratory Schools." 



A Progress Report 
January 1968 



The following actions stem from the Wisconsin Conference on Campus 
Laboratory Schools which was held at Wingspread in June of 196?. 



At that conference. Dr. Lester Emans, chairman of the Council of 

Deans of the Schools of Education in the Wisconsin State Universities, 

issued a challenge to conference participants, it reads as follows 

In our very first session here, our opening 
remarks attempted to say here’s the status 
quo. Let’s move on to something else. The 
Deans of the Schools of Education were charg- 
ed by the Council of Presidents with present- 
ing a report on the laboratory schools. This 
we attempted to do in those four early reports. 

We did not in any way attempt to say that those 
status reports were complete reports and a 
look ahead. We are sorry if we disappointed 
some of our friends in these reports, but we 
did feel obligated to talk a little bit about 
the old system. But now, now in the last day 
or so the entire spirit of the rest of this 
V/i scons in conference has been on the new lab- 
oratory school, her changing functions. And 
I as chairman of the council would like to 
throw to each of you a torch of the new 
school. I throw it to ray fellow deans, all 
of whom are present here. We do have a 
responsibility. I throw it to the chairmen 
of the laboratory schools, all of whom are 
here. I throw that torch to the chairmen of 
the departments of elementary education, under 
which our laboratory schools operate. 



The challenge was obviously accepted and the following actions and 
reactions would serve to substantiate that acceptance. 

Immediately following the conference an Ad Hoc Committee was 
appointed by Dr. Emans to initiate an administrative structure for 
cooperative attitudes between and among the State Department of 
Public Instruction, local school systems. State University personnel 
and other educational agencies. 
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The State Department of Public Instruction then developed a position 
paper which was presented to the Council of Deans indicating the 
need for a continuing cooperative relationship of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the local schools and the State Univer- 
sities. Soon after the conference the Coordinating Committee for 
Higher Education organized a state-wide committee to formally study 
the Campus Laboratory Schools and secured professional assistance to 
carry out a review of current roles and functions of the Laboratory 
Schools • 

The Dean*s Report, a comprehensive review of emerging roles and 
functions of Campus Schools including current status studies was 
prepared and distributed. The By-Product Report, a study of the 
Utilization of Public Campus Laboratory Schools in Wisconsin was 
completed and incorporated in the Dean*s Report for distribution. 

A film. The Wisconsin Conference, was completed illustrating the 
process of objective self-evaluation as educators examine and 
analyze the contributions of Campus Laboratory Schools in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin School District Administrators Association and its 
Professional Education Laison Committee have worked closely with the 
Council of Desuis in identifying concerns and questions relative to 
laboratory school activities being carried on in classrooms in local 
schools. 

Finally, a continuous in-house study and evaluation is being conduct- 
ed in each Laboratory School and some recognition should be given 
these efforts. 

These then are some of the activities which have come about as a 
result of the Wisconsin Conference. 
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SECTION I. STATEMENT OF THE PEOBIEM 



The purpose of this report is succinctly stated in the Forward. 

In simple listing it is to: 

1. Identify the emerging roles and functions of the campus 
laboratory schools. 

2. Establish roles and functions for the laboratory schools 
operated by the Wisconsin University System. 

3 . Suggest steps for implementation of the roles and functions 

identified in the report. 

Ccmplexities of the Probl^ 

In order to understand adequately the many ramifications of the 
proljlem it is necessary to be aware of several unanswered questions that 
the laboratory schools fran operating at a level of maximal 
effectiveness. (See Appendix A.) These unanswered questions relate to; 

1. Finance . The laboratory schools' per pupil cost is somewhat 
hi^er than ccmparable public schools. However, this figure 
appears to be low when the multiple tasks before the laboratory 

schools are considered. 

2. Facilities . Five of the laboratory schools operated by the 
Wisconsin State University System are housed in modem structures 
The changing role of the laboratory schools may require unique 
and flexible facilities as yet undesigned. 

3 . Staff. Two major concerns are identified when considering staff 
problems. First, what kind of teachers are needed? Second, how 
can the appropriate work load needs be identified? 
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4 . Relationships with area schools . Most laboratory schools 
presently operate independently of any consciously structured 
relationship with area schools. For purposes of in-service 
programming, innovation, evaluation, and shared pre- service 
responsibility, perhaps some new relationship should be 
developed with public schools. 

5 . Research . As will be indicated, the CCHE assigned the laboratory 
schools some nebulous responsibility toward research. This 
needs definition before viable action programs can be developed. 

6. Dissemination . Research, innovations or experiments lacking 
consumers can be compared to books without readers. If changes 
in role and function are identified, concomitant distributive 
machinery must be developed. 

7 . Change process . What machinery needs to be developed to enable 
the laboratory school to become a more dynamic agent for change? 
Should innovations be evaluated prior to field testing? What is 
the necessity or desirability of laboratory school participation 
in evaluative activities? Can or should laboratory schools 
become testers, experimenters, and evaluators of educational 
ideas that have passed throu^ the first phase of basic research 
and now need to be tested carefully before widely disseminated? 

The CCHE Question 

In July, 1967, the Coordinating Committee for Higher Education in 
Wisconsin, realizing the considerable investment in the operation of 
university operated laboratoiy schools, questioned whether these services 
could not be performed by public schools. (See Appendix B.) What unique 
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or irreplaceable qualities do the laboratory schools under discussion 
have that cannot be found in other places? The answer to this question 
will ascertain the reccsnendation on which the CCHB position will be based. 

In order to answer this question it will be necessaxy to review the 
position of the CCHB in 1S59 ^en they endorsed the position of the 
supportive posture assuned by the State Universities in this natter. (See 
Appendix B.) At that time the role of the campus schools was identified 
as follows: 

The Coordinating CGomittee believes that the Laboratory School 

is essential to a first-class program of teacher education. 

The laboratory school serves four basic purposes: 

1. Demonstration of superior pedagogical methods and procedures. 

2. Observation and participation by student trainees. 

3. Professional and lay leadership. 

4. Basic research and experimentation. 

The indications were then that the major efforts of the laboratory 
schools were of a pre- service nature. However, since this time the CCHB 
Independently and the laboratory schools evolutionarily have effected a 
reallocation of priorities. (See Appendix B.) The trend, evolutionary 
in nature, has been to move toward Innovation while retaining most of 
the old functions. This has led to increasingly complex combinations of 
responsibilities that sorely try present administrative devices and 
physical resources. The important laboratozy school functions now seem 
to be: 

1. Pre-student teaching observation and participation. 

2. Innovation and experimentation. 

3. Demonstration and dissemination. 
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Increating oiphatit upon in-iervlce programing has recently been 
supported in a report on Isboratoxy schools dated Nay, 19^7 by the Deans 
of the Colleges of Education (See Appendix D): 

1. A de-eo^hasis of the student teaching function and a uaxked 
increase in the use of the liiboratory schools by college 
students for pre-student teaching experiences includ in g 
observation, psychological case studies, and study of 

use of new media and techniques by laboratory school faculty. 

2. Greater use is being made of the laboratory schools and its 
staff by the area schools, especially in studying new media 
and innovative techniques. 

3. The laboratory school has changed to a center for some 
experimentation, innovation in techniques, media and 
curriculum developsient, and has beccme a demonstration center 
for both college students and area school faculty members. 

4. Curriculum development and experimentation with curri<na\m 
innovations, has become an increasingly Important function 
of the cmspus laboratory school. 

5. Media innovation including all types of projectors, closed 
circuit television, video taping, electronic learning centers, 
etc., has been developed and tried out in the cmspus laboratory 

school. 

Department chaixmen, campus school directors and deans of the colleges 
of education, recognising the accelerated tempo of change and its challenges, 
are concerned about effectively identifying and employing rational 
professional leadership to provide the best clinical laboratory experiences 
for quality teacher education programs. Professional leadership at campus 
level will not be effective unless poUcy direction and functional guide 
lines for the future are developed throufi^ broadly based dialogue of a 
cross agency nature. This is the rationale that led to the Wingspread 
Conference with its involvement of many agencies. 
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Wingspread Conference 

In alluding to the statonent of the problem and considering the 
foregoing ccnmentary regarding rapid change in educational leadership, 
a conference ¥aa designed, planned and held vlth the primary purpose of 
considering objectively the emerging roles and functions of laboratozy 
schools in the Wisconsin State University System. This conference 
initiated a study of the current status of laboratory schools and their 
specific roles, present and future. It also recognized the necessity 
for developing means of implementing emerging roles and functions of 
laboratory schools and need for continuous evaluation of them. (See 
Appendix £. ) 

As of now the question posed by the CCHE is not completely answered. 
It may be, as seems true in all areas of curriculum, that fielding the 
question is much easier than finding an answer. The deans of the colleges 
of education of the Wisconsin State Uhiversity System agree that the 
question cannot seriously avoid two facts. First, because it is a part 
of a university, the laboratory school can take a ^universal” loOk at 
educational change. Whether it be in Madison or Mondovl, the public 
school must always be "parochial” in outlook. Gfhis is a basic, 
indisputable, philosophic point. Second, the teacher education programs 
of the state universities are presently consciously geaured to use of the 
laboratory school. A public school relationship rnly, because of 
inaccessibility and uncontrollability, would necessitate major altering 
of ftii teacher education curricula in these universities. 

It is believed that the contents of this report may provide data 
f TTm which professionally sound answers can be foimulated. It is worth 
noting that if laboratory schools are to become effective catalytic 
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agents for i a pro r s Be nt of teacher education, they nust have: 

1* Appropriate role definition. 

2. Appropriate facilities and staff. 

3. Appropriate ateinistratlve organisation. 

U. Ade<iaate budget. 

Functional flexihlUty to alloir educational and ci ■■unity 
agency involvenent. 




sEcncw n. heotokc m> present status 

A Synoptic History 



The Canpus Schools have played an laportant role in preparing 
teachers in the United States. For over a century laboratory schools 
have served as places for observation^ participation activities > as well 
as the pre-service clinical experiences for teachers in training. 
Historically the campus schools have been known as nonnal or training 
centers and as such devoted themselves primarily to the student teaching 
and demonstration functions of teacher education. 

In the State of Wisconsin the campus or *Vnodel" schools were 
developed as an intregal part of the early normal schools. In most 
instances the campus schools were part of the main building and were 
viewed by educators of the time as an essential part of the teacher 
education program. The prime purpose of these early campus schools was 
observation of superior instructional techniques by student teachers. 

This observation function for both pre-service and in-service teachers, 
along with the actual student teaching, comprised the primary responsi- 
bilities of the laboratory school. 

The answers and position established for laboratory schools were 
endorsed by the CCHE (See Appendix C.) and the roles of the campus schools 
were identified aui: 

1. Demonstration of superior pedagogical methods and procedures. 

2. Observation and participation by student trainees. 

3 . Professional and lay leadership. 

U. Basic research and experimentation. 

In the June, 1959 report, ” Justification for Laboratory Schools, 
Wisconsin State Colleges”, the specific questions and answers regarding 
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lal)oratory school operation along vith their justifications were developed 
hy the state coUeges. (See Appendix F.) This report with that of the 
Joint Staff paper #27 of i 960 established a position labeling the campus 
laboratoiy school "as essential for a well-rounded program of teaching, 

research and experimentation". (See Appendix G.) 

The State University at Oshkosh, in response to a request by the 
Department of Administration of the State of Wisconsin, in 1962 formulated 
a position paper which estabUshed the basic functions of the cmpus 
schools. (See Appendix H.) These include; (l) observation, (2) demon- 
stration, (3) research, (U) teacher education. It should be noted that 
the report prepared by the University at Oshkosh was well received and 
supported by the Board of Eegents and the state legislators. 

In the early 1950’ s increased attention was given the laboratory 
schools as expanding enrollments and demand for more realistic pre-service 
experiences were encountered. These problems, along with seme creative 
thou^t on the part of educators and the age and condition of the 
buildings housing the campus schools, raised the question of the role and 
function of the laboratory school in the changing teacher education 
pr o gr amg of th6 mid- fifties# 

In Wisconsin, as well as in the United States, the ferment in the 
campus school issue continued as legislators and educators attempted to 
define the campus school’s role in a time of change. In Wisconsin the 
Coordinating Coamittee for Higher Education at the direction of Governor 
Helson, reviewed the campus school operation in 1959- Questions posed 
of canpus school officials were answered by representatives of the 
University of Wisconsin and the state colleges. (See Appendix I.) 

It should be noted that althou^ the campus schools in Wisconsin have 
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been used continually as a place for student teaching, the dramatic 
growth of the university system held some implications for change as 
early as I960. Increased enrollments caused school of education staffs 
to develop new methods of providing the critical fourth year pre-service 
classroom experience for student teachers, and certain modifications in 
utilization of campus schools were established during the ensuing five 
years. These modifications were universal in natiore as campus schools 
in general subjected themselves to self-evaluation and re-definition of 
role and function. 

Campus Schools Today 

The Wisconsin State University Campus Schools* basic Ibnctions have 
shifted from the original roles as identified by the Coordinating Comnittee 
in 1959 to those more in keeping with current needs and demands of 
teacher education. Observation activities especiedly for university 
students enrolled in education courses prior to student teaching are now 
more prominent in campus schools. (See Appendix J. ) Teacher education 
candidates are now participating in numerous off campus teaching activities 
designed to ccmplement and compensate for controlled clinical experiences 
developed in the campus school. 

The Universities' campus school philosophy has undergone modification 
as educators noted changing needs of public school teachers. The campus 
school now provides a variety of opportunities for in-service training 
of public school personnel. The faculties of campus schools are often 
used as consultant and resource people by local schools in the university 
service community, demonstrating a leadership capacity and potential as 
teacher education staff members. Campus school administrators and staff 
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have initiated new techniques for preparing teachers. Pilot projects 
in the clinical professorship, internship, and the professional semester 
have evolved at seme universities in our state. 

The shift is sharper in the demonstration activities where students 
prepGuring to he teachers are now viewing selected micro-teaching sequences 
of the teaching- learning process along with planned simulation of the 
varied teaching experiences rather than participation solely in the 
observation of actual demonstrations. Observation of "live classrooms" 
is now being supplemented by some use of technology. Study of new media 
and current educational technology is now very much a part of the laboratory 
school effort as students have opportunity to see new practices put to use. 

Today* s campus schools in Wisconsin provide a very s ma ll percentage 
of controlled student teaching. Two of the state universities do not 
assign any student teachers to the laboratory school. This de-emphasis 
of the student teaching function is in keeping with the shift of the role 
campus schools are undergoing throughout the country. The campus schools 
increasingly are becoming involved with state-wide curricular experimentation 
and innovation. 

The State University Schools of Education now list an imposing set of 
research activities currently underway in campus schools. (See Appendix K. ) 
These research efforts sxe supported in part by United States Office of 
Education Bureau of Research in the fozm of research grants and s m a l l 
contracts. It should be noted that Dr. Nolan Estes, Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, recently qualified the laboratory schools 
at the Wisconsin State Universities as local educational agencies under 
Titles I, II, and III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
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cleurlfylng the manner in ‘Which they may participate in those kinds of 
programs. (See Appendix L.) 

The sttite campus schools are now evolving as a potentially cfTtecbive 
agency for dissemination of innovative practices. (See Appendix M.) Th 
emerging function holds Implications for involvement with the Regional 
Educational Laboratory, State Department of Public Instruction, Cooperative 
Educational Service Agencies, and local school systems. (See Appendix ) 

The role of the csmpus school has changed. The functions have 
shifted to meet these demands and currently are placed in nine categories 
by the Deans of the Schools of Education in the state university system. 
These categories are enumerated and discussed in Section HI of this 
report. These nine categories differ somewhat from the roles identified 
by CCHE in 1959, but they are substantiated by the shifting needs of the 

Teacher Education programs. (See Appendix 0.) 

The expanding number of student teachers, the high cost of operation, 
and the need for a re-definition of the campus school role are cause for 
concern. However, if pre-professional experimental activities are 
important, and if dissemination of tested experimental practices is vital 
to teacher education, then perhaps the campus schools of the state of 
Wisconsin are a solution to providing these elements of a quality teacher 

education program. (See Appendix P.) 
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SECTION III. PROSIECTIVE BOLES AND FUNCTIONS 
S<^T»e Foundatlonftl Statements 

The first part of this section emphasizes ideas and concepts related 
to the nature of teacher education and of Campus Schools. The term, 
laboratory school, indicates generically, any school on or off campus, 
that serves in some vay to provide clinical environments for observation, 
participation, laboratory testing, student teaching or interning, and 
similar clinical experiences. When referring to an on campus laboratory 

school the term, campus school, is used. 

Some assumptions about teacher education and laboratory schools are 

cited to provide a point of reference for the reader. It is believed by 
the deans of education and the Campus School directors that some commonly 
held philosophy is essential to enable those who are to provide direction 
and means for teacher education institutions to identify expanding and 
emerging roles and functions of laboratory schools. These statements are 
not listed in order of importance nor are they here grouped for any 
purpose . 

1, Programs employing coxirses obcait teaching minus conscious 
utilization of a variety of planned laboratory experiences 
will possess little strength as dynamic change agents in 
teacher education. Some kind(s) of laboratory introduction 
to teaching is essential if change in attitudes and practices 
is to be effected. 

2. Planned active involvement in observation, participation, 
student teaching or interning, research, experimentation, 

and other clinical experiences is essential for quality teacher 
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preparation. A quality teacher education program must include 
selected and directed pre- student teaching experiences in a 
classroom setting. Significant learning about teacliing -bokctf 
place only vithin such participatory situations. 

3. Identification and limitation of their specific roles and 
responsibilities are essential if laboratory schools are to 
provide positive, productive leadership in curriculum change, 

K through l6. Employing their unique strengths, as veil as 
area school district needs, some laboratory schools should 
deliberately stress certain functions; other schools should 
focus on laboratory responsibilities and programs in terms of 
their particular strengths. 

4. There is no satisfactory substitute for a teacher education 
program ^ch offers a full, articulated sequence or block of 
professional laboratory or clinical activities during its last 
two or three years. As important as they are, use of video tape 
recordings, simulation, micro-teaching, etc., are supplonentary 

to not replacements of real life supervision in laboratory schools. 

5. Teacher education candidates should progressively become 
involved in more complex teaching-learning situations with 
pupils if they are to observe, hypothesize, test, demonstrate, 
critize, identify, and evaluate principles of teaching-leaming. 

6. If a variety of purposeful professional activities is essential 
for quality teacher education programs, then it is imperative 
to provide means for successful implementation of these 



activities. 



It is essential that all institutions involved in teacher 
education together work toward ccomon goals— in this case 
identifying roles and functions of laboratory schools. 

Necessarily and cooperatively involving area public schools 
in providing the mix of pre-student teaching laboratory experi- 
ences should free the campus laboratory school to perfoim 
better whatever functions are identified for it by the parent 
college, the Department of Public Instruction, and regional 

agencies. 

If a primary purpose of teacher education is to design, produce, 
and disseminate ideas, there must he policy and administrative 
acceptance and recognition of need to provide for these ventures 
the necessary time, talent, facilities, and materials* 

As laboratory schools deliberately disseminate new educational 
practices to the field practitioner, they must do this with 
increased coordination and cooperation among the parent 
university, the puhUc schools, the state department, and other 
community agencies. Effective dissemination requires flexibility 
and mobility allowed by adequate budgets of time, staff and money 
Innovation is a continuous need in our fast moving world. The 
campus school, uncontrolled by local community pressures and 
interests, provides a setting in which innovation can be 

encouraged. 

As it involves implementing a new approach from innovation to 
practice, research mi^t also simply relate to verification of 
an experimental program. The continuum of experimentation, 
research and evaluation may all be a primary function of seme 
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C8Bpu8 school! t As citsd hoTs wqpsrlJBiciitstioii involves BMklng 
« designed project vork in a school setting. Besearch and 
evaluation employ rigid controls to analyze strengths and 
veiknesses of an experiment. 

These twelve statements serve to reflect some changing functions of 
laboratory schools and of other agencies that must operate cooperatively 
with them. The statements were accepted in principle by the deans of 
education and the csspus school directors at a joint sieeting September 29> 

1967. 

As stated elsewhere increasing nuabers of schools are eliminating 
student teaching as 1 , function. Many stress observation and participation 
prior to senior year student teaching or interning. Campus school staffs 
increasingly are experimenting with new curricular and/or methodological 
ideas, and are attempting innovations based on concepts researched else- 
where which they intend in some fashion to disseminate to pre-service and 
in-service teachers. Little basic research takes place in most campus 
schools. 

The activities of most campus schools seem to be functions of 
personnel hired as expert tecLchers not researchers. Campus school 
activity and progrsms are also prescribed by the nature and extent of 
facilities, supplies, and budgets. 

A Report from the **Wingspread Conference” 

The remainder of this section of the report will deal with selective 
data from written reports completed by the study or work groups partici- 
pating in The Wisconsin Conference (Wingspread) scheduled at Racine on 
June 28-30, 1967. 
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First are reported sciae data coopiled by all "Wingspread" conference 
members as they attempted early in the conference to identify emerging 
roles and functions of laboratory schools. The four conference study 
groups separately enge^d in discussion. The ideas from all four groups 
were then examined and compiled by a standing ccmnittee whose responsibility 
was to keep the conference moving and to provide conference continuity 
and periodic summarizations and progress reports. (See Appendix Q. ) 

Early in the conference this group sianmarized roles and functions 
of laboratory schools in order that all participants mij^t use the summary 
as a point of ccamon reference for future conference deliberation. It 
is assumed that roles and functions of a laboratory school, on or off 
campus, are reflections of the philosophy and objectives of the school 
of education and of the educational institution of which it is a part. 

Roles and functions of laboratory schools relate to all ccmmunity agencies 
accepting mutual responsibilities for preparing teachers. 

The nature and functions of a particular laboratory school are unique 
to the philosophy, the professional leadership, and the ccmmunity support 
of the parent institution. Broadly categorized, four roles and functions 
were initially identified as: teacher education, experimentation, 

leadership, and university service. 

More specifically, nine expanding and emerging roles and functions of 
laboratory schools were cited, minus rank ordering, as providing 
opportunities for: 

1, Innovation . The testing of new ideas, either of campus school 
origin or researched initially elsewhere. 

2. Dissemination. The growing responsibility for effectively 

serving local school districts by providing staff and program 
assistance with some emphasis on vanguard-type programs. 
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3. Ixperiatntatlon # The developBent and initiation of new methods, 
patterns, teclmlq^s of instructional practices in a controlled 
enviroment. 

4. Demonstration. The presentation of broad concepts and programs 
as well as specific methods, procedures and practices, not only 
for pre- service teaching personnel, but edso for the experienced 
teachers in the field. 

5. New Designs for Teyher Education . The developaent of new 
designs in longitudinal experimentation for interesting and 
innovative teacher education programs. 

6. Change . Being an agent for change by taking a leadership 
responsibility in instituting new ideas and demonstrating the 
processes of change. 

7. New Mfedia Develoment . The improvement of instruction as related 
to the selective emplo^ent of new media, the utilization of 
curricular resource materials, and providing operational 
guidelines for media course planning. 

8. Service . The rendering of services to local school districts in 
the service community of the university by providing consultant 
assistance for in-service programs with special emphasis on 
improvement in the areas of supervision of student teachers and 
the development of a corps of cooperating teachers. 

9* Observation and Participation . Providing for significant teacher 
education practices for both pre-service and in-service teachers. 

Philosophical Foundation for Change . 

One of the conference groups dealt with the topic, "Philosophical 
Foundation for Change." (See Appendix R. ) A basic position statement 
included these points of emphasis: 

1. The laboratory school must serve as an agent of change. 

2. As such an agent, the laboratory school should have its base of 
control extended beyond the university. A regional entity or 
board should be formed with representatives from the participating 
university, the Department of Public Instruction, the intermediate 
educational agency (CESA), and the regional public schools from 
the tiniversity ' s immediate service area. 

3. To effect change the laboratory school should assume the roles 
and functions requisite to the achievement of its goals and 
functions as determined by its control body (board). 




4. To serve as an agent for change the laboratory school vill need 
to be appropriately staffed for its specific regional purposes 
vith new and flexible patterns of staff utilization emerging. 

5. The laboratory school has an obligation to initiate and test 
new designs of teacher education. 

6. The laboratory school is an inseparable and integral part of 
the entire teacher education process. 

7. Campus laboratory schools have the potential for uniqueness in 
these ways: 

(1) Facilities for observation and participation are 
conveniently available and accessable. 

(2) The campus laboratory school exists in a ccmnunity 
of scholars. 

(3) As a creature of an ctgency which prepares teachers, 
the laboratory school can include new ideas, techniques 
and curriculum patterns in its pre-service program 
which should res\ilt in faster implementation. 

(4) A campus laboratory school potentially has ga^eater 
freedom to act and greater innovated freedom. It is 
not subject to pressures of the school boards, parent 
groups, etc. 

(5) Being under the control of a single governing board, 
it is possible for several campus laboratory schools 
to establish consortia for a broad front attack upon 
Innovative ideas. 

(6) A campus laboratory school may be in a better position 
to establish relationships between pre-service and 
in-service training. 

(7) With its pupil population readily accessible the 

campus laboratory school can help the teacher-preparation 
student to understand the maturation process of the child 



Some Specific Goals and Objectives of Laboratory Schools . 

A second conference group gave serious collective thought to the 
assigned topic, "Some Goals and Objectives of Laboratory Schools." (See 
Appendix S.) The deliberations of this group, minus additional refinement 
are reported here synoptically. Concern is to provide for the Council of 
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Presidents an accurate report of their conclusions, not to offer a 

vorked over sample of fine rhetoric. 

It is recoBomended that goals of laboratory schools be expanded from 
concerns largely limited to services for undergraduate teacher 
education to a larger roll of providing educational services to all 
the schools of the areas. The larger role would encompass services 
for teacher development, research dissemination and improvement of 
curricula, teaching methods, and learning materials. 

1. To develop collaborative relationships between laboratory schools > 
area schools, educational service orgemizations, in intemeO. 
departments of the Uhlversity and the State Department of Public 
Instruction to improve educational practices in the University 
service areas. 

Illustrations: 

a. Establishment of a committee representing the above groups. 

b. Establish media by which area school personnel may identify 
problems within administrative and geographic areas. 

c. Establish instruments and mean for the periodic dissemination 
of pertinent infoxmatlon to area schools and to all laboratory 
schools of the state. 

2. To provide pre-teaching experiences to teachers in preparation. 
Illustrations: 

a. Bridge the gap between theory and practice. 

b. Provide teaching-learning experiences with individuals, 
smcG.1 groups and large groups of pupils. 

3* To facilitate articulation among the departments within the 
university and between the university and the public and 
private schools. 

Illustrations : 

a. Develop perfomance criteria as measures of the sequential 
development of understandings and ccmpetencies within each 
of the academic disciplines. 

b. Heif^ten the sensitivity of the academicians toward the 
problems and goals in elementary and secondary education. 

U. To create new options for pre- service teacher education which 
will provide opportunities to test existing convictions about 
the role of the laboratory school and to seek to identify new 
roles. 
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Illustrations : 

a. Use of area school for teacher education purposes. 

b. Use of area school teachers to teach educational methods. 

To test ways of working on educational problems which will result 
in improved practices. 

Illustrations: 

a. Seek strategies irtiich may result in effective collaboration 
between various educational agencies. 

b. Seek the superior alternative as to whether research should 
be first studied for its applicability to a problem or 
whether the problem should first be identified and the 
solution sought through research. 

c. To consider seme of the research methods used in such areas 
as biology, medicine and industry to test their applicability 
to the study of educational problems. 

d. To develop working models for applied research. 

e. To develop means of effectively utilizing new media. 

f . To seek ways of involving college and university personnel 
in curriculum development at the local level. 

6. To identify teaching-learning problems which can be alleviated 
through the application of research findings and to create 
innovative processes to make these findings operable. (Example: 
to bring the findings of different areas of research to bear 
on the tuned-out child.) 

7. To provide on-going and active Instructional experiences for 
teachers of college methods courses. 

8. To analyze the teaching- learning processes with the aim of 
conceiving implementing emd evaluating teaching techniques, 
materials, and organizational patterns, in order to Insure 
that the components of those teaching-learning processes are 
most effectively and efficiently carried on. 

a. Appropriate use of teaching machines. 

b. Studies of suitable subject matter content, goals and 
situations for small group instniction or inductive and 
deductive approaches to teaching. 

9* To provide laboratory school facilities and experiences for 
the implementation of improved graduate programs. 

10. To seek ways of using the technological resources of the 
universities in search for effective learning and teaching. 

Illustrations: 

a. Optimum use of computers for scheduling and programming 
learning. 

b. A search for effective methods of utilizing TV. 
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11. To provide the media by ^ich studies could be developed 
leading to a cost-benefit analysis of quality situations; 
that is, to demonstrate what quality education is, and to 
provide the data essential to help the public understand 
the amount of support which must be given to provide quality 
education. 

Illustrations: 

a. Attempt to demonstrate the extent that increased dollars 
spent wisely, result in Improved quality of education. 

b. Attempt to demonstrate the extent to which facilities and 
equipment result in increased quality of education. 

12. To develop euid strengthen pre- service and in-service demonstration 
centers to encompass the entire range of teaching education 
programs for which the university has accepted responsibility. 

13. To develop a system of coordinated laboratory school research 
and development programs; so that each laboratory school may 
be identified with one or two areas of special expertise, with 
the result that the total impact of the state laboratory schools 
mnA university departments of education may be enhanced. 

Illustration: 

a. Specific emphasis on one kind of teaching- learning method 
also could be worked in one school. Another school could 
concentrate on another emphasis, but all schools should be 
knowledgeable about all aspects of teaching and learning. 

lU. To serve as pilot and demonstration agents for the dissemination 
and implementations of State Department of Public Instruction 
curricular materials. 

15. To develop models for the continuous self-appraisal of curriculum 
and instruction of the laboratory schools in terms of changing 
social, economic and political factors. 

16. To maintain a continuous flow of information for public 
consumption concerning the activities of laboratory schools. 



Some Specific Procedures for Developing Operation Phases . 

A third working group of the conference focused attention on some 
ways and means by which campus laboratory schools mi£^t develop ihnctionally 
their emerging roles and goals. To provide the Council of Presidents a 
clear report of its thinking minus editorial comment, reproduced below is 
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a sxnnmary report of this group as "refined” after two days of give-and- 
take discussion at The Wisconsin Conference at Wingspread. (See 
Appendix T.) Note the treatment of three broad categories of "specific 
procedures" . 

Some specific procedures for developing the operationeG. phases: 

1. Experimentation, research and innovation: 

a. Inviting research initiated elsewhere and providing a 
setting for applied resecurch. 

b. Having the campus school as a focal point for regional, 
state and national programs. 

c. Using the CESA Agency for new ideas in cooperation with 
laboratory schools. 

d. Creating a department of educationcQ. development as a 
framework for the laboratory school. 

e. Changing the population of the laboratory school should 
be consistent with its purposes. 

f . Specialists in various depsn:tments of the university might 
teach or carry on research in the laboratory school. 

g. Specialization for each Institution which has significant 
competency in a particular area. 

h. Serving as a focal point for a cluster of public schools 
with a regional study council. 

i. Employing a director of research for the laboratory school. 

j. Developing in cooperation with public schools an organizational 
structure for research and development. 

k. Establishing R and D centers in laboratory schools. 

l. Submitting proposals for grants— institutional and Regents. 

m. Securing foundation cusslstance in developing ideas for 
funding purposes. 

n. Translating basic research into programs to establish 
feasibility. 

o. Making the laboratory school a model of self- renewal. 



2. Dissemination 



a. Preparing articles on research accomplished. 

b. In-service vork by teachers > directors, or teams. 

c. Interaction with public school staffs and adtaiinistration. 

d. Participation in professional organizations. 

e. Presenting papers at research meetings. 

f. Establishing newsletters for dissemination of infoxmation. 

g. Implementing the "short coiirse" approach in in-service 
training to area school personnel. 

h. Production of films and tapes interpreting the role, functions 
and production of laboratory schools. 

i. Hosting various types of conferences. 

3. Demonstration 

a. Providing for observation of classes in the laboratory school. 

b. Providing many kinds of laboratory experience. 

c. Dnplementing the relationship between theory and practice. 

d. The in-service function of bringing the teachers from other 
schools for demonstrations. 

e. Media capabilities for demonstrations. Availability and 
accessibility are significant factors. 

f. Providing opportunities for teaching-learning experiences 
for interns and student teachers. 

In the session dealing with the specific procedures for developing 
operation phases we desire to Indicate a possible framework that would 
be of assistance in determining what procedures might be used in laboratory 
schools and the techniques for developing these procedures in the program. 

Four possible points of departure are suggested; 

1. Statement of philosophy would be followed by statement justifying 
the completion of basic research and then building an appropriate 
program and implementing it. 

2. Concerns of the teachers followed by research, implementation of 
projects in the concerns of the teachers. From this the 
philosophy is built inductively. 
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3. End product is the prospective teacher and should shape the 
pattern. 

4. Important end products are premising educational practices 
vhich can he utilized by cooperating public schools. 

It was suggested by the committee that a state-wide planning group ccmiposed 
of individuals from all appropriate level and agencies be formed to 
Implement the role of the laboratory schools. 

Ways and Means of Evaluation . 

The fourth conference group^ assembled for work sessions simultaneously 
with the other three groups, did not obviously have the benefit of the 
productive thinking of the latter. Therefore, they were obligated to make 
some beginning assumptions prior to discussion in order to have a reference 
point upon which to develop their assignment, the identification of some 
ways and means of evaluating roles and functions of laboratory schools. 

(See Appendix U. ) 

Two assumptions were made. One is that the campus laboratory school 
does have a unique funeirlou to serve. The second Is that the emerging 
roles of lab oratory schools are defined to be; (1) change agent, 

(2) diffusion, (3) leadership. The elements of each of these functions 
are; 



I. Function 

A. Change Agent 

(1) Action research 

(2) Program translation 

(3) Dissemination of Infozmation 

B. Diffusion 

( 1 ) Pre-service education 

a. Observation 

b. Participation 

( 2 ) In-service education, with and for experienced teachers 

a. Observation 

b. Participation 

c. Demonstration 
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C . Leadership 

i l) Development of learning environments. 

2) Resource center for the educational ccmmunity. 

(3) In-service education as mentioned above. 

II. Evaluation of these roles will he carried out using the following 
criteria! 

(1) The establishment of a rationale for the roles or functions 
of the laboratory school. 

(2) A description of the unique capabilities of the laboratory 
school in this role. 

(3) Assessment of the achievements of the laboratory school in 
this role. 

(U) Evaluation of this role in tezms of hypothesis testing, e.g., 
"How can this be described as carrying out the role or function 
uniquely better than any other form of institution?” 

(5) Observation. 

(6) Testing of hypothesis. 

(7) Summarization. 

III. Activities in Evaluation by Role 
A. Leadership 

(1) Frequency of request for consultant searvice. 

(2) Survey of response feed-back. Evaluation by consultation. 

(3) Committee Evaluation 

a. State-wide committee of about 20-25 members, 
b. Membership from state universities, State Department 
of Public Instruction, local school district 
administrators, teachers and interested citizens. 

(U) Sub-committees from state-wide committee membership for 
specific appraisal purpose. 

B. Diffusion 

(1) Above activities suggested will fit this category in 
addition to self-evaluation made by local committee. 

(2) Self-evaluation, including among others, the use of video 
tape and film. 

C • Change Agent 

(Same apply in this role.) 
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This section of this report has utilized the reports of the four 
"Wingspread" conference discussion groups essentially as they were 
compiled by those groups. This has been deliberately done to preserve 
for the readers the flavor and dynamics of that conference. Hence, there 
exists seme lack of continuity, seme areas of redundancy, and a few 
mechanical blemishes not erased by editing. Censure for failure to polish 
thoroug^xLy this product is taken with the intent and hope that the ideas 
in this section will better be communicated as presented. 
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SECnOir IV. COnCLOSIOnS and BBCOMIEllD/aiONS 



Af these conclusions and recdmiendations vere materializing, thought 
focus concentrated axiomatically on basic areas of concern held by the 
deans of education vlth their responsibilities for the total teacher 
education program. Since the emerging roles and functions of campus 
laboratozy schools is the topic of current interest for both the Council 
of Deans and the Council of Presidents, one would expect the largest 
number of concluding statements to be about campus laboratozy schools. 

The listing of both conclusions and recosmendations in statement 
fozm will be under three arbitrarily assigned headings: Teacher Education 

Campus Schools, and Organization and Administration. Some statements 
about casqpus schools seem best considered in relation to the total tecu^her 
education program. Most of these statements seem appropriate imder the 
heading. Campus Schools, Two comnents refer to administration or 
organization. 

No brief is held for this organization. It does provide a beginning 
place for further discussion and refinement. In fact, a series of 
serious discussions, as implied several times in this report, is essential 
for making objective long range decisions of consequence to the programs 
of teacher preparation in the state university system. 

Conclusions 

Teacher Education 

1. Can^s Schools are meeting the roles and l\inctions which were 
developed and supported by the CCHE in 1939 * (See Appendix C.) 
Evidence supports this fact. 

2. There is a need for re-definition of the roles and functions of 



campus laboratory schools. 
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3. Campus l*oroatory schools should continue to de-emphasise the 
student teaching role. 



CsBipus Schools . 

1. campus schools possess the uni«jueness or potential for uniqueness 



in these ways: 



a. 



h. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



g- 



Facilities for observation and participation are conveniently 
available and accessible. 

The campus laboratory school exists in a caatrunity of scholars. 

As a creature of an agency which prepares teachers, the 
laboratory school can include new ideas, techniques an 
curriculum patterns in its pre- service, 

A campus laboratory school potentially has greater freedco 
to act and greater innovated freedom. It is not subject to 
the pressures of the school boards, parent groups, etc. 

Being under the control of a single gover^ng 

possible for several campus laboratory schools to est^lish 

consortia for a broad front attack upon innovative ideas. 

A campus laboratory school may be in a better position to 
establish relationships between pre-service and in-service 

training. 

With its pupil population readily accessible, the campus 
laboratory school can help the teacher-preparation student 
to understand the maturation process of the child. 
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Campus school responsibilities in a quality teacher education 



program are very complex, 

3. Some identifiable . expanding and emerging roles and functions of 
campus laboratory schools should include the following nine points 
which are treated more completely on pages l6 and 17 of this report 



a. Innovation 

b. Dissemination 

c. Experimentation 

d. Demonstration 




•• 
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e. New Designs for Teacher Education 

f. Change 

g. New Media Development 

h. Service 

i. Observation and Participation 

4. "Emerging roles and functions of laboratory schools" is considered 
such a vital topic because of the essentiality of laboratory- 
clinical activities. 

5. Not all but many of these laboratory- clinical activities can be 
planned and carried out with seme degree of modification of 

current campus school plants and staff. 

6. Currently campus schools of the state university system are not 
research oriented but are involved in experimentation. 

7. Campus laboratory schools receive inadequate budgets. 

8. campus laboraotry schools are inadequately staffed to perform 
the multiplicity of functions facing them currently and in the 

future. 

9. can®us laboratory schools do provide controls and Umaediate 
accessibility for clinical experiental activities for teacher 
education candidates. 

Organization and Administration 

1. campus laboratory schools may need to modify their administrative 
organization as expanding roles dictate. 

2. Campus laboratory schools have expanding roles in areas 
encompassing services for teacher development, research 
dissemination, and improvement and selective employment of 
learning materials. 




Reccmnendations 



These reccmnendations represent assessment of the thinking of the 
Deans of Education and the Campus School Directors, who have a heavy 
responsibility for preparing increasing numbers of high calibre teacher 
candidates for Wisconsin schools. 

In times of rapid chauige, this challenge must be faced by the decisions 
made after the many professionaJ. groups referred to have time to 
investigate thoroughly and cooperatively our broad goals and needs in 
teacher education and the selective means for approximating them. 

Selection of goals and establishment of programs minus crystal clear 
understanding and acceptance of the operational means of their achievement 
will likely lead to a teacher education program bankrupt qualitatively. 

This is not to be interpreted as lack of concern by college of education 
deans for getting about the business of change. It does suggest that the 
long-range productive process requires serious deliberations by many 
groups. A few comments to this point are found at the end of this section 

of the report. 

Teacher Education . 

1. In a generic sense teacher education is the responsibility of 
the total teacher education community in the state. Therefore 
a state-wide research effort should be developed to study 
innovative methods and techniques of providing the pre-service 
teacher with clinical experiences, e.g., micro-teaching, 
video-taping, clinical professorship, simulation, etc. 

2. Increasing enrollments in teacher education will require 
selective use of innovative techniques in order to maintain 
qu6p.ity teacher education programs without materially increasing 
the unit costs of instruction. 
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Campus Schools . 

1. Campus laboratory schools should continue and expand as centers 
for experimentation and innovation. 

2. Campus laboratory schools should continue and expand as centers 
for dissemination of new educational ideas. 

3 . Campus laboratory schools must continue and expand as agents of 
change. 

4. The emerging roles of the campus laboratory school should be 
implemented bv a state-wide planning group composed of 
individuals from b11 appropriate levels and agencies. 

5 . Campus schools should continue to provide pre- student teaching 
laboratory experiences, which are a universally recognized part 
of quality teacher education programs. 

Organization and Administration . 

1. Campus laboratory schools need to experiment with administrative 
organizational patterns which provide for operationeil flexibility 
in order to continue effectively their institutions as action 
agencies. Public school people, including the State Department 
of Public Instruction, should continue to be involved at the 
policy and operational levels. 

2. An appropriate administrative mechanism is essential for such 
reorganization. Change will take place more rapidly if public 
school people are involved. Such interaction provides opportunity 
for both administrative involvement and the exchange of public 
and campus school personnel in Implementing new concepts and 
practices. 
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3* Serious study should be given to the emerging role of this 
campus educational center ^ the laboratory school* This would 
involve a philosophical and increasing financial conmitment 
for cooperative effort to upgrade instruction at both college 
and pre-college levels— and the two needs are really 
inseparable* Agencies involved would include the Coordinating 
Comaittee for Higher Education ^ Board of Begents, the 
universities. State Department of Public Instruction, the CESA 
Agencies, and local school systems* 

gupw»M»izing Statements 

It is sincerely hoped that this report results in opportunity for 
the Deans of Education to further communicate with the Council of Presidents 
in the on-going efforts to deal with this integral part of the total 
teacher preparation pz*ogrsci in each of the state universities* This 
report concludes stressing two suwmari zing statements* 

1* The presidents, deans, education department chaiimen, and campus 
school directors should set a deadline for Implementation of 
recommended roles and function* See pa£^s l6 and 17 for a more 
complete discussion of these roles auid functions* 
a* Innovation 
b* Dissemination 
c * Escperiment at ion 
d* Demonstration 

e* New Designs for Teacher Education 
f* Change 
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g. New Media Development 

h. Service 

i. Observation and Participation 

2. If in assvming these changing roles, campus schools are to exist 
as quality teacher education agencies making unique contributions 
to improvement of teacher education and their products, adequate 
financial, personnel, and faciUty resources are requisite. (See 

Appendix Va) 
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A Campus Laboratory School he3.ps a prospective teacher: Organize the classroom, utilize control 

techniques, and establish a socio-emotional climate so that effective teaching-learning is enhanced.* 
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This report compiled by the Board of Regents of State Colleges in 
January, 1963 summarized the impact of closing a campus laboratory 
school in 1964, These reflections are generally applicable to the 
other campus schools in the State University system. 









state of Wisconsin 
BOARD OF REGENTS CF STATE COLLEGES 
Madison 2 , Wisconsin 

SUMMARY COMMENTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM 
IMPACT OF CLOSING THE CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL AT THE WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, 

OSHKOSH, IN THE FALL OF 1964 

The Department of Administration, through the Bureau of Management, has re* 
quested a report on the financial and program impact of closing this facility in 
the fall of 1964* The attached report may be summarized as follows: 

1 * The current operating budget for the eampus laboratory school totals 

$144 » 4^4* 

2 * The summer session program, as conducted during the 1962 summer session, 

should continue in facilities located close to the Oshkosh campus* 

3 * The following comments relate to the academic year program: 

(a) Nine faculty positions at the current cost of $65,000 annually 
could be eliminated* 

(b) Six of the 15 positions would be needed to supervise off-campus 
student teaching, observation and demonstration programs* 

(c) The school of education at the Wisconsin Sjbate College, Oshkosh, has 
an enrollment of approximately 1,800 students in the fall of 1962* 
This enrollment tis expected to increase to 2,300 by the fall of 1964* 

(d) The controlled demonstrations function would be the most difficult 
to integrate into the Oshkosh public school system, primarily 
because of the large number of students involved* 

(e) The student teaching function, particularly in the final stages, 
could be conducted in off-campus practice teaching centers* 

(f) The Oshkosh college enrolls some 800 students in elementary 
education, and in 1961 it graduated 265 elementaiy school teachers. 



r 



1 



4 - It is anticipated that moving all of the atudent practice teaching, 

observation and demonstration functions off-can^s would increase coots 
approximately $20,000 annually • 

5 - The city of Oshkosh reports that State aids would increase by approxi- 

mately $20,000 with the absorption of the coUege canpus school children 

into the city schools* 

6 - The canpus school building is currently serving both the coUege and 

canpus school children. The campus school normally is used six hours 
a day by canpus school children and the rest of the periods are scheduled 
with college classes, if furniture is usable for this purpose. 

Before a substantial amount of money remodeling this facility, 

considi ition should be given to the amount of additional space that could be 
provided for college classroom purposes if this same amount of money was expended 

for new construction. 

7 - The research function is receiving increasing attention by the Board of 

Regents, the administration of the college, and other state agencies. 

With the introduction of new graduate programs, this phase of the pro- 
gram can reasonably be expected to expand. 

8 - If this request is approved. Section 37.10, relating to "model schools" 

in the Wisconsin Statutes, would have to be amended. It reads as follows: 
"37.10(1) The board shall also establish a model school for practice 
in connection with each state college, except Stout State College, and 
the Institute of Technology, and shaU make all the regulations necessary 
to govern and support the same 5 and they may in their discretion admit 
pupils to such model schools free of charge of tuition. . ." 

The administrative office of the Board interprets this section of the 
Statutes to require each college, except Stout, to maintain a canpus school. 




state of Wieeonsin 
BOARD OF REGENTS OF STATE COLLEGES 
Madiaon 2, Wisconsin 

REPORT ON THE FINANCIAL & PROGRAM IMPACT OF CLOSING 
THE CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL AT THE WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
osmosH m the fall op 196a 

CnRRBlT FIMAN CHL OPKMTICR 

The operating budget in the campus laboratory school at Oshkosh for the 



fiscal year 1962«^3 is as follows: 



Summer Session Faculty $ 18,1S7 

Academic Year and Annual Faculty 108,326 
Clerical Salaries 4*386 

Student Assistants 

Sub-total 130,984 

Material and Ebqpense 5*500 

Capital Outlay 8.000 

Total taMJSk 



Each of the above items is discussed separately in the following paragraphs: 



Siirmiftr Session Faculty 

Fifteen teaching positions were assigned to the laboratory 
school during the 8-wsek session* Eight of the appointments were 
made from staff enqployed during the academic year* Seven of the 
appolntm^ts were made from area public schools* The College 
believes this program should continue in public school facilities 
located close by if the campus school becomes unavailable* Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh had an enrollment of 1,192 students in the 
school of education on canpus during the 1962 summer session, and 
of them made direct or indirect use of campus school services* 

In the summer of 1962, some 200 were actively involved in the special 
laboratory set up to demonstrate developments in elementary edu- 
cation* In the kindergarten liOjoratory, 300 other persons were 



Estimated 

-gftv^Bga- 

None 



served through visitu to it and conferences concering the latest 

developments in kindergarten education* Oshkosh reported that 22 of 
these specieQ.ized laboratories during the 1962 summer session served 

approximately 6,000 teachers* 



The college assumes that the sunnier program could be Integrated into area 
public school buildings. Such facilities are not used by the comminlty during 
the summer and are thus availsble for college use^ free of rental^ and with 
comparative freedom in use of the facilities to serve the specialized needs of 
a demonstration and observation school* Conducting the summer program off* 
campus y and in some cases on canpus^ could also be more easily accomplished 
because of lighter building,' enrollment, and schedule loads in the summer pro- 
grams. A program conducted off-campus, however, would result in such in- 
conveniences as movement of classes in session to off— campus locations for 
observation and demonstration purposes. 



Academic and Annual Faculty 

The college assigned 15 faculty positions to the campus 
laboratory school in 1962-63 at a total cost of $108,326* If the 
campus school were closed, each of these positions would be assigned 
to other positions in college teaching areas or appointments would be 
terminated* The college reports that this could be accomplished with 
little or no difficulty. Approximately six of the 15 positions would 
be needed to supervise the off-campus programs. 



Estimated 

Savings 



$^,000 



During the academic year the college campus school performs the following 



functions: 

(1) Observation — This is intended to provide students with a picture of 
a model school operation. Most students preparing to teach have had very limited 
experience with secondary and elementary schools* When they think of teaching, 
they invariably think of the practices and conditions in schools which they 
attended. The college holds it as a great importance to have a means of getting 
a different standard for the student. This is not to say that area schools in 
proximity of the Oshkosh canpus could not be used for this purpose. However, 
the accessibility of a school on campus and the scheduli n g of frequent observation 
within the period of the school day allows this function to be carried on more 



efficiently* 



(2) Controlled Demonstration Function •— The professional sequence of 
courses for teacher preparation prior to student practice teaching includes 

many courses requiring controlled demonstrations* Such demonstrations are planned 
by laboratory school teachers for grovqps of 30 to 40 college students with the 
instructor primarily in the area of education, psychology, and the methods of 
teaching special subjects* Over 1,000 college students might be visiting campus 
school classes each semester in connection with approximately 38 planned 
demonstrations, (an average of four demonstrations per grade level per week)* 

It should also be noted that the present undergraduate enrollment at Oshkosh 
in teacher education program is approximately 1,800 students* It is estimated 
that this enrollment will increase to 2,300 by the fall of 1964* 

To carry out the demonstration function efficiently for this number of 
students off-campus would place terrific demands on the local public school 
system, both in facilities as well as in staff time* It would be the most 
difficult part of the program to integrate into a local system* This program 
would not be so difficult to integrate if the education enrollment was only 100 
or 200 students* Oshkosh college has an enrollment of 800 students in elementary 
education, or approximately 45$^ of the total* In 1961 the Oshkosh college gradu- 
ated 265 elementary school teachers* This is considered substantially above the 
nunber graduated in any other public or private educational institution in Wis- 
consin* 

The student practice teaching function traditionally was considered to be 
the most important* The controlled demonstration function now is considered to 
be the most important fixiction* 

( 3 ) Student Teaching Function — The college reports that 150 Increased 

Coat 

student teaching stations per year are provided in the can^us $20,000 

school and would have to be re-assigned to off-campus locations* 

This would involve an additional cost of approximately $20,000 
annually* The cost of placing these students off-campus would be 
more per student than is presently e^^ended for placing other 



students off cainpus* Generally, students requiring the greatest 
supervision and help are placed in the college campus school for 
their initial practice teaching experiences. Consequently, placing . 
them in off-campus locations would also require more practice teach- 
ing supervision and, therefore, more cost per student. 

The student practice teaching program could be conducted off 
campus primarily in systems outside the city of Oshkosh. 

(4) Clerical Salaries — The clerlceJ. help in the campus 
school is most generally related to the college education program. 

Most of the routine clerical needs in the campus school operations 
are taken care of by college students in connection with their in- 
structional and teaching assignments. 

(5 & 6) Material and Expense and Capital Outlay — It may 
be assumed that continuing all of the teaching experiences off- 
campus would more than offset current expenditures in these areas. 

Additional transportation money would have to be provided to 
efficiently transport from 1,000 to 2,000 students to off-campus 
schools for observation and demonstration. 

Additional InfomiAtion Relating to the Oshkosh Camnus School 
The college reports the campus school is used as follows: 

(a) Building Serves Dual Role — The college campus school is used extensively 
by college students. The following summary of space utilizations was taken from a 



study completed in Septeznber of 1962: 

Total floor area of building •••••••••••» 53,366 sq. ft. 

Unassignable areas (corridors, stairs, 

toilets, mech. equip.) ..... 15,363 sq. ft« 

Prorated areas for general college use .••«... 12,225 sq. ft. 

Prorated areas for Campus School use ••••.«•* 25,773 sq. ft. 



Estimated 

Savings 

None 



Estimated 

Savings- 

None 



The foUoviBg rooms show extensive use for general college classes: 



Rbom 10 ...I? class hours per week 

Room U U •* ” ** ** 

Theatre. 205 21 ** " ” ** 

Room 210 10 " •• •• " 

Room 309 U " " ” " 

Room 310 19 " " ” " 



The total for these rooms , together with the total for rooms used to less 
extent, gives usage on the basis of the standard of 30 hours per week equivalent to 
five classrooms* 

It should be noted that even in prorated areas for campus school use, college 
classes are frequently present for observations and demonstrations* 

The reason that the campus school can be utilized for college classroom 
purposes is due to the fact that the campus school is in operations six hours a 
day and the college schedule runs 11 periods daily* Night classes and Saturday 
classes make heayjr use of the caucus school building* The lunchroom, little theatre, 
demonstration room, art, music, and physiccQ. educaticui rooms are used for more college 
classes than for campus school classes* 

It can be expected that the use of the campus school for college classroom 
purposes will increase as the daily and weekly schedule of college classes is 
extended into the evenings and weekends* Furniture limits some of the rooms for 
college class occi;qpancy* 

The college reports that remodeling the campus school for college classroom 
use would increase the nuniber of classrooms from 12 to 15* That would be an 
Increase in usable time of six hours per day for most of these rooms* 

Before expending a substantial amount of money remodeling this facility, 
consideration should be given to the amount of space that could be provided if 
this same money was expended for new construction* This, of course, is after 
taking into consideration the amount of use currently made of the college canpus 
school for college classroom purposes* 



(B) Beaearch Function — This is a function which is receiving increasing 
attention by the Board of Regents^ the administration of the college ^ and other 
State agencies. The Oshkosh college reports some of the results of research that 
took place in the college campus school; 

(a) Publications in the areas of arithmetic , spelling , language usage , and hand- 
writing, pronpted through the research findings of the campus school staff 
members, A number of these publications have been used throughout the nation, 

(b) Some of the groundwork leading to general acceptance by area schools of manu- 
script instruction rather than cursive writing instructions in the early 
primary grades was done in the campus school, 

(c) The readiness concept in education, 

(d) The compiling of phonetics and work in the word-recognition approach in reading . 

(e) The translation of the theory of individual differences to practical implemsnta 
tion in the school, 

(f) Developing the self-discipline concept, 

(g) Original and distributed research in modem mathematics, 

(h) Foreign language in the elementary school, 

(i) New and more sophisticated content in elementary school science and social 
science, 

(j) Individual reading instruction, 

(k) Team teaching. 

The Fox River Valley school study council is looking to the college at 
Oshkosh, and in particular its campus laboratory school, as a center for needed 
research throughout the area and as a stimulus for improved practices in all area 
schools. Most school systems are reluctant to use new teaching methods and tech- 
niques until they have proven relatively sound. The college campus school can best 
serve this function. 




The Board of Regenta and the administpatiire staff recognise that the ooUege 
caiDpus school provides a facUity in which coUege personnel can keep close contact 
with an active elementary educational program. It may also be M 5 >eoted that the 
campus school wiU actively participate in the graduate instruction program. 

Other Coat__t Q the State 

The city of Oshkosh has reported that school aids would increase by approxi- 
mately 120,000 to the city of Oshkosh if caagnis school children were transferred 

to tho city schooi system# 
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CAMTOS UBQRATOlg SCHOOLS 



SSi^,%7 



One of the more predictable features of Wisconsin higher education has been 
the frequent dialogue concerning the justification for the laboratory schools on tho 
university campuses. As far back as the t\im of the century, educationa!!. leaders 
were questioning the function of college-controlled laboratory schools* An indica- 
tion of the perennial interest in this issue in other states is noted in the 
appointment of a permanent faculty standing committee at the Ihiiversity of Chicago 
named, "flhat should be done about the laboratory school?" On several occasions in 
recent years, educators, legislators, governors, and the press in Wisconsin have 
raised questions relative to the contribution of these elementary and junior high 
schools* In the Provisional Long Range Plan, the CCHE staff identified some of the 
facilities and budget implications and raised some policy questions related to the 
role of the campus laboratory school in higher education* The staff questioned 
"whether the considerable facilities, faculties and resources committed to lab 
schools could not be more profitably utilized in expanding the observation^ tgactice 
teaching > and research activities in the public schools «** an early re-evaluation 
by the systems involved and the CCHE of the total contribution of the can^s school 
to higher education in Wisconsin is recommended*" 

This is not the first time that the Coordinating Committee has reviewed campus 
school operations as severed questions concerning their appropriate role were posed 
by Governor Nelson in 1959* Joint staff papers #2, 1959 and #27, 1960 indicated 
the position of the then State Colleges, the University of Wisconsin and the Co- 
ordinating Committee at that time* The conclusion of these papers was that "*«*the 
facilities of a laboratory school are essential for a well-rounded program of teach- 
ing, research, and escperimentation* " Further, it was cited that on-campus university- 
operated laboratory schools served fou^ basic purposes: 

1* Demonstration of superior pedagogical methods* 

2* Observation and participation by student trainees* 

3* Professional and lay leadership in the field* 

4* Basic research and experimentation* 




The CCHE staff does not propose any immediate change in laboratory school 
operation. This preliminary informational report will seek to provide a brief 
historical of W^flftQnsin^g camma schools, inelnding a cnrrent . f iSSal t 

facilitiaa. faculty. and_ «tii<ient profile, a OoapUatiQh Pf Pf the PTPVa flB<a 

con«s . and some possible alternate approaches to university-operated campus schools. 
Historically, the state’s campus schools have been known as training schools, 
model schools or demonstration schools as their title sought to identify their 
central function or mission. For many years, these schools provided the major 
if not the only cUssroom experiences for senior students engaged in the terminal 
stage of their professional "training*’ for teaching positions, A combination of 
strong staffs in comparison to the area public schools and their willingness to try 
innovations in education caused the schools to assume the expanded role of so-called 
"model" schools wherein the best in modem educational theory and practices were 
made available. From this function evolved "demonstrations" designed to give the 
aspiring teacher an example of how to use specific techniques in the classroom. 

More recently the schools have participated in cooperative projects involving the 
use of the schools as »»pilot” classrooms for the testing of new curricular patterns 
in such fields as mathematics, science, and reading. As each of these new functions 
has been assumed, a continued but lesser enphasis on earlier activities has con- 
tinued, Thus while a number of senior students still do a part of their practice 
teaching on campus, cooperating public schools provide the major classroom outlet 
for teacher trainees. The large, well-supported public schools with strong facul- 
ties have also narrowed the gap between themselves and the canpus schools and may 
have diminished the need for "model" schools. The rapidly expanding numbers of 
students enrolled in teacher preparation has made it difficult to continue extensive 
"in person” visitations to the campus school classrooms for observational purposes., 
t.hft moat flignificant and co n tinuing functions of the c^mp^g SQ ho p U are 
their use as "pilot** schools where cuiricular innovations are introduced on a trial 
basis and as centers for research and experimentation. Usually these functions 
involve both the campus schools and area public schools where the larger numbers of 
more "typical” students required for research projects are available. 



One of the more significant recent developownts in public elementary and secondary 
schools has been a growing appreciation for and involvement in their own pilot and 
research activities* The University of Wisconsin and the State Universities are 
cooperating fuliy in pertinent research projects emanating from local school 
districts, consortiums, curriculum study councils, CESA (Cooperative Educational 
Service Agencies), the State Department of Public Instruction, and federally-support- 
ed centers designed to promote research in education such as UMREL (Upper Midwest 
Regional Educational Lsboratory), and the Uhiversily of Wisconsin's Research and 
Development Center for the Stu3y of Cognitive Learning* These regional educational 
laboratories funded under Title IV of the Elementaiy and Secondary Education Act 
provide the technical and financial assistance necessary for productive research. 
Ifedoubtedly there is an eaq?anding need for research in teaching and one of the goals 
of the staff study will be to identify what definitive role the campus schools play 
in significant educational research* 

One of the factors prompting continued interest in the campus schools is the 
considerable state financial commitment required for their support* Some of the 
pertinent statistical data are summarized in Table I where facilities, faculties 
and selected operational costs associated with the operation of these elementary 
ft pd junior high school classrooms cure identified* No effort is made to isolate 
indirect costs such as utilities and maintenance nor indirect savings in such items 
as state aids, local school operation, and costs associated with the expansion of 
offocainpus cooperative ventures to replace available campus school classrooms* 

The nine campus school buildings, most in excellent condition, represent over a 
quarts of a million net assignable square feet with an estimated replacement value 
of approximateily ten million /dollars* 134 full-time equivalent faculty and 12 
classified secretarial staff at an academic year cost of (1,208,082 were assigned 
to the campus lab schools last year* In addition, all of the nine schools operate 
stumner school programs adding approximately 20^ to the operating costs* 



The tuition or fees charged by the schools and the lower student- 

teacher ratio result in a per-pupil cost considerably higher than conparable costs 
in the public schools in wi.sconsin« Such overall costs , however, must be evaluated 
in relation to the contributions of these schools to both public education and the 
educationaLl missions of the universities* A continuing high level of teacher 
education programs in the state must be maintained and further study must seek to 
identify qualitative factors related to the existence of an on-campus laboratory 
school. The strong and important teacher education programs on these campuses 
must not be weakened* 

Laboratory Schools - Selec ted Pro* a and Con*s 

Proifl 

1* The campus laboratory schools are to teacher education what research and teach- 
ing laboratories are to the sciences and engineering. 

2. Campus laboratory schools are an unique resource essential for continued funda- 
mental research on school problems* Significant rese is being conducted* 

3* Campus laboratory schools serve as models for iqpgrading the curriculum and 
methods of public schools* 

4* Campus laboratory schools provide the facility for controlled observation and 
d^nonstratlon opportunities essentieuL to teacher preparation* 

5* Campus laboratory schools jarovide a small but crucial number of selective 
practice teaching stations* 

6* Campus laboratory schools with their master teachers are able to Inspire the 
highest qualities in beginning teachers* 

7* Campus laboratoiy schools provide summer school opportunities for e 3 q)erienced 
teachers to enable them to meet student teacher requirements for completing a 
degree* 



Caiopus Ifibor&'tory schools wl^h controllsd sdnlssions policiss csn more saslly 
fulfill the "guinea pig" role* 

9. The closing of campus laboratory schools would have disruptive financial and 
educational impact on communities where such schools are located^ and would 
merely transfer some of the costs to another agen^c 

10* The campus laboratoxy schools are attracting considerable federal grant support 
for both research and pilot activities* 

Confg 

1« The campus laboratory schools^ because of class size and admissions policies, 
are typical and unsuited to the practice teaching, demonstration, model or 
research function. 

2. Campus laboratory schools faculties, while excellent, are not research-oriented, 
and in most cases are comparable in degree level and salaries to the better 
public schools staffs in the state. 

3. Campus laboratory schools attract very little interdisciplinary use particularly 
from subject matter specialists in other academic areas. Their professional 
use is by a relatively small number of School of Education faculty. 

4. The campus laboratory schools are low tuition subsidized private schools 
utilizing scarce state resources and centrally-located facilities needed for 
the higher education function of the campuses. 

5. Campus laboratory schools, where justified, should not duplicate the general 
classroom situation, but should seek to provide unique leadership through 
special schools for the disadvantaged, gifted, physically or speech handicapped, 
etc. 

6. The role of the campus laboratoxy schools is not clearly defined and varies 
widely in the various state institutions. 




7« The recent contributions of the campus laboratoiy schools to educational 
research have not been significant* 

8* The expanding research function of other educational and governmental agencies 
replaces the campus le^oratory schools* contribution to iieeded research* 

9* Closed clrcuLt TV and other technologies will minimize the role of campus 
laboratory schools in providing live demonstrations for students* 

10* There is no ftmctlon casrrled on by on-campus laboratory schools that could not 
be done as well in selected cooperating public schools* 

Undoubtedly, most if not all of the functions carried on by the campus labora- 
toxy schools have merit and must be continued* 

The projected needs and enrollments in teacher education programs require that 
all Wisconsin public universities engaged in the preparation of teachers expand 
their cooperative agreements whereby teacher trainees are placed in the public 
schools* The successful expansion of this program would require close cooperation 
both among Wisconsin's higher educational institutions and between the separate 
universities and the cooperating public schools* Most of the state's public 
schools are developing strong staffs and as they are crltlccdly aware of the 
esqpandlng quedltative as well as quantitative demands for strong teachers, they 
are willing to make their classrooms available to the universities on a cooperative 
basis for practice teaching, research and e:q)erimentatlon* 

Along with the e3q>anded cooperative arrangement with a large number of schools, 
several universities either with or without their own campus schools have initiated 
a formal merger or contractural agreement with one or more public schools in close 
physical proximity to the campus* The school continues to operate as a public 
school in all respects, but agrees in return for varying educational and financicd 
considerations to make its classrooms available for some of the selected functions 

usually associated with a university-operated campus school* The University of 
Wisconsin has such a relationship with Washington Elementaxy School and Central 

i' 



o 



High School* These agreements are scheduled for termination in 1968 and 1970 
respectively. The University of Wisconsin anticipates that similar agreements will 
need to be made with other area schools. This joint school arrangement, recommended 
by various educationeil leaders, has been considered in other Wisconsin cities# Such 
a joint school has the advantage of providing mutual advantages to both parties. 

The "typical” nature of the school and its multi-section enrollment at each grade 
level offers certain features not available in the smaller university-operated 
campus lab oratory schools. 

A new promising cooperative research agency is found in the form of regional 
curriculum study councils involving the elementary and secondary schools and the 
teacher education institutions in a particular area. Each piablic or private school 
contributes to the financial support of the council while the universities provide 
part of the support for the research director, his staff and his offices. The 
council undertakes research projects in cooperating schools and seeks federal and 
other grant support where possible. Such an arrangement provides a large enough 
financial and enrollment base to conduct meaningful research in elementary and 
secondary education. 

At least part of the reservations concerning campus schools is based upon the 
substantial and escalating costs to the state. One of the possible approaches to 
this objection is to establish a tuition level more nearly commensurate with per- 
pupll costs. The fees charged in Wisconsin, particularly by the State Universities, 
€uc*e in comparison to tuition and other charges in most university— operated 

campus schools. 

Historical perspective and current trends suggest the need for a re— evaluation 
of the state *s public campus lab schools and the diverse functions in which thay 
have become involved* The Coordinating Committee staff participated in a recent 
three-day workshop held at Wingspread, financed through UMREL and organized by 
Wisconsin Deans of %ucation and Lab School Directors. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to re— define the roles and functions of these schools* Several state- 
ments and reports emanating from this meeting will be presented to the Coordinating 



Committee in later progress reports* A brief sumnary of some of the functions 
identified at the conference are appended to this report. Also attached is a recent 
letter received from Mr. Eugene McPhee, Director of the Board of Regents of State 
Colleges, reflecting the current position of the Board office concerning the con- 
tinued operation of the campus lab schools. 

It is the intention of the CCHE staff to undertake, in cooperation with the 
systems and institutions, the State Department of Public Instruction, and school 
administrators, a comprehensive study designed to identify the missions and goals 
of the campus schools as related to the goals of higher education in Wisconsin, 
and bring to the Coordinating Committee recommendations appropriate to the findings 

of such a study. 
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ROLES AND FPjlUTIQWS OF CAMPOS LABCBATOlg SCHOOLS 
WINGSPREAD .^June 28.. 29, 3Q 



Emerging roles and functions of laboratory schools: 

1« Experimentation * The testing of new ideas, either of campus design origin or 
research initiating elsewhere* 

2, - The growing responsibility for effectively serving local school 

districts by providing staff and program assistance with some emphasis on 
vanguard-type programs* 

3* Innovation • The development and initiation of new methods, patterns, 
techniques of instructional practices in a controlled environment* 

4* Demonatratlon - The presentation of broad concepts and programs as well as 
specific methods, procedures and practices, not only for pre-service teaching 
personnel, but also for the experienced teachers in the field* 

5. New Designs for Teacher Education - The development of new designs in longi- 
tudinal experimentation for interesting and innovative teacher education 
programs* 

6* Change • Being an agent for change by taking a leadership responsibility in 
instituting new ideas and demonstrating the processes of change* 

7* New Media development - The improvement of instruction as related to the 
selective employment of new media, the utilization of curricular resource 
materials, and providing operational guidelines for media course planning* 

8* Service - The rendering of services to local school districts in the service 
community of the university by providing consultant assistance for in- 
service programs with special emphasis on improvement in the areas of super- 
vision of student teachers and the development of a corps of cooperating teachers* 

9* Observation and Participation - Providing for significant teacher education, 
practices, for both pre-service and in-service teachers* 
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Joint Staff Working Paper #2 
August, 1959 

T. fflQRATQRY SCHOOLS AT TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
The Coordinating Committee for Higher Education endorses the positions taken 
by the University and the State Colleges relating to laboratory schools and 
elementary education* (Appendix A and 6) 

1. The Role of the State-Built Campu s Laboratory Schools 

The Coordinating Committee believes that the laboratory school is essential 
to first-class program of teacher education* The laboratory school serves 
four basic purposes: 

1* Demonstration of superior pedagogical methods and procedures* 

2* Observation and participation by student trainees* 

3* Professional and lay leadership* 

4* Basic research and experimentation* 

2* At^misflions 

The purpose of the laboratory school is to serve the needs of the collegiate 
teacher education programs in attainment of their specific objectives* At 
both the Tkiiversity and the State Colleges admission is, luider normal circum- 
stances, open to a cross section of citizenry* However, where researcii work 
is being carried on it may become necessary at times to control admissions and 
select a particular type of student* For example, in the investigation of the 
education of the gifted or the handicapped students admissions would have to 
c be carefully selected* (Appendix A) 

3* Financing 

To fulfill the objectives of the University and State College teacher education 
programs the laboratory schools must be under control of the collegiate 
institution* This means the laboratory school must be a part of the University 
or State College budget and involves funds provided by the legislature* 



A, Ca pital Facilities. Each of the state colleges and the University has 
laboratory school facilities operated as a part of their teacher training 
program. 

The cost of constructing laboratory school facilities has long been accepted 
as a responsibility of the state. 

1) TTh^vayaitv of Wlaconain, On the Madison Campus the pre-school laboratory 
(ages to 5) was built with state funds in 1957 and is in excellent 
condition. This should take cere of the Universiiy needs in this area 
for years to come. 

Wisconsin High School (grades 7-12) was state financed and built in 1914. 
Unfortunately y the present physical facilities €U*e definitely inadequate 
and prevent the University from carrying out a fully satisfactory program. 
The Campus Elementary School at Milwaukee was built with state funds 
only a few years prior to the creation of the University of Wisconsin— 
Milw. This is an excellent facility and requires no addition or re- 
placement at present. 

The Milwaukee Campus has no laboratory school facilities on the secondary 
level* With the acute need for well-prepared high school teacher, 
research and leadership activities, this will pose a problem in the 
future. (Appendix C) 

2) State Colleges. All the state college laboratory schools, with the 
exception of Stout, operate at the elementary level. Stout has a 
nursery school and uses certain rooms of their buildings for the in- 
struction of high school students. In 1946, most of the campus school 
buildings of the state colleges were more than 25 years old. Because of 
this fact the Regents, in formulating their building proposals, concluded 
that in the interest of improved teacher training programs new campus 

schools shoiad be built and the older structures remodeled for college 
classrooms. This phase of the program has been completed or is under 
construction at Eau Claire, Superior, PlatteviUe and Whitewater. 



Operating Funda^ Traditionally and properly in Wisconsin the cost of operating 
this phase of the teacher education program at the University and state colleges 
has been the responsibility of the state* 

Part of the cost to the state in operating the l^oratory schools of the state 
colleges and the Ihilversity is compensated for by the fact that state aid is not 
given to the local coinmunity for those elementary and secondary school children 
who are enrolled in the laboratory schools of the collegiate institutions* 

Abandonment of the laboratory schools operated by the collegiate Institutions 
would bring about little savings in operating cost* It would be necessary to 
employ and pay the traveling expenses for additioncd supervising teachers to 
work with the collegiate students as they receive their practice teacher train- 
ing in the public schools* 

1) Uhiveraitv of Wisconsin^ The students enrolled in the University labora- 
tory school pay fees or tuition* Further, at both Milwaukee end Madison, 
many gifts and grants from the U*S* Office of Education, other federal 
agencies and private foundations help to defray the operating costs* This 
enables the University to provide an additional service to the state at a 
minimum cost* 

2} State Colleges . In most of the state college communities to charge tuition 
would reduce the enrollments below desirable levels* Unlike the Ihiiversity 
the state colleges are located in towns and cities of much sm aller popu- 
lations* Many parents in state college communities feel that they are 
already paying taxes to the local schools and also the state, and would 
oppose any additional charges* At two of the colleges, contracts are in 
force with rural districts, but the income is very small* No doubt some 
savings could be made if the communities in which colleges are located 
could be induced to make some contribution to the state from local 
revenues* However, it is doubtful if cooperative arrangements could be 
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naiinat Report on Labora tory Schooler 

CURREMT USES AND FWCTIONS OF LABORATORY SCHOOLS 

Prepared by: A.I. Winther - Whitewater 

The questionnaire was sent to aU of the Deans of Education in '•he State 
Tfaiversity System, and repUes were received fr«n seven of the nine State ttoiveiv 
sities* I have tried to sunnarise the information which was reported, but it was 
clearly evident in each report that the Laboratory School was an essential and 
indispensable part of an effective teacher education program* Following is a copy 

of the questionnaire: 

1. What do you consider to be the main functions of your laboratory school? 

2« To what extent is your school used for direct teaching? 

3, To what extent is your laboratory school used for pre-directed teaching 
experiences? Do you use closed«-circuit television or video-taped experiences 
based on laboratory school teaching situations for pre-directed teaching 

experiences? 

4, On the average, how many students visit your laboratory school grade rooms to 
observe per week? 

5* Do teachers from your service area visit your campus school grades to observe 
new programs, etc.? 

6. To what extent do your laboratory school' faculty work with schools and/or 
teachers in your service area? 

7. As you think of your laboratory school functions and services, both past and 
present, what are the most Important changes? 

Ify job was to investigate the "current uses and functions of the Laboratory 
Schools” in our State Universities, I sha3Ll report ny findings in the order in 
which the Information was requested, in the questionnaire. 



!• An Deans were generally agreed on what they considered to be the main 
functions of the Laboratory Schools, including the following; pre-student teaching 
observation and demonstration, innovation and e 3 Q)erimentation, and a source of con- 
sultative help for area teachers. It was also generally agreed that students at the 
freshman and sophomore levels use the Laboratory Schools extensively in deciding 
whether or not to become a teacher. It was agreed that actually seeing good teaching 
provided a more effective recruitment instrument than ”talklng about teaching.” 

This quote from E. M. Tanruther, "Hole of the Campus Laboratory School in the 
Education of Teachers”, sunmarlzea effectively the thought of the Deans: ”A campus 

laboratory school is of such great vcCLue in teacher education that the instituticm 
which does not operate one denies the prospective teacher many of the opportunities 
essential to effective preparation”. 

2. In reply to the second question, there was general agreement that the 
Laboratory School is no longer extensively used for student teaching except as the 
need cffises for trying out innovative and experimental techniques in teaching. Two 
of the IMiversities did indicate rather extensive use of the Campus Laboratory 
School for student teaching while two do not assign any student teaching to the 
campus Laboratory School. 

3. All of the Deans reported extensive use of the Laboratory School for pre- 
directed teaching experiences, including planned observations of demonstrations of 
teaching techniques, as well as by the paychology classes in the study of child 
behavior through case studies. Because these observations must be included in the 
dally class load, it is important that the facilities for observation be located 
on campus because of the limited time available to the students. 

Some Deans reported that, in some instances, there was a limited opportunity to 
actually participate in class activities while observing the children. Because the 
Laboratory School is on the campus and controlled by the University, much more 
flexibility is possible in adjusting to the needs of the student observer, according 
to the Deans who reported. 
o 
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In order to make obserrationa available to larger groups, most of the Oni- 
verslties have, or are plamniug to imstall. closed-circuit telavisiou with cameras 
in each of ths otossrooms. Several of the Universities are planning for the pur- 
chase of video-taping eqjiipnent to make possible actual pictures iUustratlng tech- 
niques in teaching. Thus the Laboratory School wiU be equipped to supply both 
actual and vicarious experiences for the student in teacher education. Also, 
another adventage of the Laboratory School on campus is the oHPortunity for the 
faculty in the Department of Education staff and the Laboratory School staff to 
about, plan, and develop a team approach in order to develop the iw pe 

articulation to demonstrate the techniques desired. 



4 & 5. The number of observers to visit the campus varied from 40 to 5 
students to over 200 per week. Many students visited as individuals, but class 
groups accompmied by the Instructor also came to the Uboratory Schools. 

In addition to students in teacher education, many area teachers fro pub 
and private schools also visited the campus Laboratory Schools. Often these area 
teachers visited the Laboratory Schools as part of their in-service improvement 
program. Demonstrations in reading, mathematics, work with the slow learner, etc. 

were in particular demand, according to the Deans* 

6. AU of the Deans reported that the campus laboratory faculty worked with 

area schools and teachers in in*-service teacher improvement programs. The extent 

to which the faculty did the in-service work depended on the empaa load of the 

staff. The work generally included help in the improvement of instruction in 

remedial reading, modem mathematics, kindergarten-primary techniques, library 

science, etc. The Deans also reported that area schools have come to depend on the 

help they receive from the Laboratory School faculty. 

7. There was general agreement among the Deans that some of the most important 
changes in the functions of the Laboratory School functions and services were the 

following: 



o 
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a) A de-emphasis in the student teaching function and a very marked increase in 
the use of the Laboratory Schools by college students for pre-student teachr- 
ing experiences including observation^ psychological case studies of the 
children, and study of the use of neu media and techniques as used by 
Laboratory School faculty* 

b) Greater use is made of the Laboratory School and its staff by the area 
schools, especially in studying new media and innovative techniques* 

c) The Laboratory School has changed from ** another public school” to a center 
for some experimentation, innovation in techniques, media and curriculum 
development, and has become a demonstration center for both college students 
and area school faculty menbers* 

d) Curriculum development and tiy-out of curriculum innovations, includi n g such 
areas as foreign language in the elementeuy grades, social studies with new 
media, mathematics, reading development program, team teaching, etc*, has 
become an increasingly more important function of the campus Laboratoiy Schoo 

e) Media innovation including aH types of projectors, closed circuit television 
video tape, electronic learning centers, etc*, has been developed and tried 
out in the campus Laboratory Schools* As more funds become available, the 
Laboratory Schools will extend their activity in this field of learning 
innovation, thus providing a demonstration center for these activities* 

In conclusion, the Deans are agreed that the Laboratory School is moving into its 
full stature as a laboratory for demonstrations, observation, innovation, and some 
experimentation* Because the Laboratory Schools are on campus, they are accessible 
to the student who is carrying a regular academic load of studies on campus* It was 
generally agreed that maximum benefit to the student would prevail only if the 
laboratory facilities were on campus, thus making it possible to relate theory to 
practice in the teacher education program* 
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STATEMEMT OP PDRPOSE 



The primary purpose of this conference is to consider 

objectively 9 emerging roles and functions of laboratoxy 

schools* From the Interchange of thoughts of this 

conference should come a bold restatement of purpose* 

Such essential outcome Is certain If the combined 

creative potential of Invited participants fully focuses 

on these objectives: 

1* To ascertain current status* 

2* To refine definitions of roles and functions* 

3* To develop operational phases for 
implementation of emerging roles* 

4* To design guidelines for evaluating 
new roles and functions* 



Welcome: 



PROGRAM 



(Terrace Room) 



Mftdnaaday. June 28; 
3:00 p.DU 



4:15 p«m« 



T.Ti!S LTE PAFFRATHy Prealdent 
The Johnson Fou^atlon 



The Deans* Renort^o n Laboratory Schoola 
LESTER EMANSy Ghalrinan 
Dean 9 School of Educatlcm, 
Wisconsin State Dhiversity- 
Eau Claire 

Status in Other States 

GORDON STONE, Dean 
College of Education 
Wisconsin State University- 
River Fedls 

Statement of Cost 

HAROID HUTCHESON, Dean 
School of Education 
Wisconsin State University- 
PlattevlUe 



Research Activities 

ROBERT TRAUBA, Dean 
College of Educaticm 
Wisconsin State Ifoiversity— 

Superior 

Current Uses and Functions 

ADE WINTHER, Dean 
School of Education 
Wisconsin State Iftiiversity- 
Whltewater 

Distribution of Reports 

Conference Ovarview — » Identifi cation ol Tasks and 
B«J. YOUNG, Dean 
School of Education 
Wisconsin State University- 
La Crosse 



5:00 p«m« 
5:30 p.m. 



6:00 p«m« 



Free Time 

Hospitality 

Dinner will be served 



(Pool Terrace) 
(upper living Room) 



Vednesdaor 



Session Tvo 
7:15 p*m# 



Session Three 
7:45 p*H4 

Y 



9:00 p.nu 



’ 10:00 p,m. 



T^iffgdazt.^ua? 29i 
7: 30 a«m« on 



Session Four 
9:00 a«m« 



Introduction of spesker: (Terrace Room) 

I£STER EMANS^ Chalman 

Address: **A Laboratory School" 

ALMQN G. HOSE, Principal 
Marshall High School 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 



THINK GROUP SESSIONS 

I ThMtre Conference Room 
II Library 
III Writing Room 

IV Cypress Room 

During Session Three, all four "Think Groups" will have 
the task of re-deflning roles and functions of laboratory 
spools* 

End of Formal Sessions* Optional Viewing of Film: 

"Make a Mighty Reach" 

Product Group Meeting - The "Product Group" includes 
chairmen and recorders of each "T" Group* Their final 
responsibility will be to prepare a written sunnary of 
the conference* Their specific function during this 
evening session will be the distillation and summari- 
zation of Session Three* (Library) 

Bftflie Bv Product Group Meeting - The "Basic ^y-Product 
' Group" throughout this "work" conference will be responsi- 
ble for conqpletijig a concise, conyvehenslve "status" 
report of the Wisconsin Laboratory Schools* (Cypress Room) 

Adjournment 



Breakfast at the Red Carpet Inn* This meal will be 
served buffet style in the Eobassy Room* 



"T" GROUP MEETINGS — Define Tasks for the Day 

During Sessions Four and Five all "T" Groups, with 
reference to the newly-defined "roles and functions," a 
duplicated summary of which they will have, will during 
the ne3ct two work sessions have concern for implementation, 
development, and evaluation of emerging roles and functions 
of the laboratory school* In doing this, each of the four 
"T" Groups will be asked to think through to this end in 
terms of one of these four topics to be assigned at the 
conference: 

1) Roles and Functions: Philosopdilcal Foundation for Change 

2 ) Roles and Functions: Some Specific Goals and Objectives 

3) Roles and Functions: Some Specific Procedures for 

Dflvsibpdiig the Operation Phases 



10:30 a«m. 
10:45 a*nu 

12:00 noon 
12:15 p.m# 

Session Five 
1:30 p.m. 



3:15 p.m. 

3:30 p.m. 

5:00 p«m« 

6:00 p«nu 

6:30 p»m» 

Session Six 
7:30 p.m. 



8:15 p«m« 



^ 10:00 p.m. 



4) Roles and Functions: Ways and Means of Evaluation 
Coffee and Tea will be served 
tiTii group meetings continued 

Basic 8y— Product Group — Work Session (Location to be decided) 

Hospitality (Pool Terrace) 

Luncheon will be served - Product Group will meet 
during this meal (Garden Terrace) 

I 

THINK GROUP SESSIONS - Continuation of morning group 
discussions 

Basic By-Product Group — Work (Locaticai to be docldect 

Refreshments will be served 
THINK GROUP SESSIONS will continue 
Free Time 
Hospitality 

Dinner will be served (Garden Terrace) 

Actions and Reactions - A Panel Presentation (Terrace Room) 
Willard Congreve 

Ifoiversity Lab School Administrator 
Ikiiverslty of Chicago 

EiUgene Howard, Director 
Institute for the Development of 
Educational Activities 
Kettering Foundation, Dayton, Ohio 

Almon G, Hoye, Principal 

Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John Marvel, President 

Adams College, Alamosa, Colorado 

End of Formal Sessions. Video tape made during conference 
may be viewed in the Theatre Cwiference Room. 

Product Group Meeting (Library ) 

Basic By-Product Group Meeting (Writing Room) 

Adjousnunent 



Friday, June BOt 

7:30 a.nu on Breakfast at the Red Carpet Inn (Embassy Room) 

Session Seven 

9:00 a«m« THINK C21O0P MEETINGS - Refining of the Organizaticm 

and content of the Conference Report by Respective Groups 

Basic By-Product Group Meeting (Location to be decided) 

10:00 a.m. Coffee and Tea will be served (Pool Terrace) 

10:15 awnu "T” Groups will have opportuni'ty to react to 

product of other ”T" Groups* 

11:45 a.m. Hospitality 

12:00 noon Luncheon will be served (Garden Terrace) 

1:00 p*m. Concluding Remarks of conference participants (Terrace Room) 

Chairman: LESTER EMANS 

William White, Assistant Secretary 

Coordinating Committee for Higher Education, Madison 

Roy Heath, Research and Development Director 
Office of the Board of Regents 
Wisconsin State University System 

A* Buchmiller, First Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 

Roger Guiles, President 
Wisconsin State University - Oshkosh 

Calvin Eland 

Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratoiy 
1:30 p.m* Adjournment 
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T-Group I 



T-Group II 



T-Group III 



T-Group IV 
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Roles and Functions: Philosophical 
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Roles and Functions: Some Specific 
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Lloyd Joyal 
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Edward Weisse 



Writing Room 

Roles and Functions: Some Specific, 

Procedures for Developing the Operatio n Phases 
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James Stewart 
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of Evaluation 
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Donald Burk 
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John Cummings 
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(upstairs) 
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Member from the Basic By-Product Group 
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Roy Heath 
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John Pearson 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR LABORATORY SCHOOLS 
IN WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 

June, 1959 

The following justifications for Laboratory Schools on the canqpuses of the 
Wisconsin State Colleges have been selected from reports from the college presi- 
dents. The complete file of justifications by the college presidents is available 
in the offices of the Joint Staff Study Committee of the Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education. 

INTRODUCTION 

The principal function of the campus school is that of providing the best 
type of teaching possible for state college students to observe, and it is not 
primarily organized to reduce the load on the local community for providing edu- 
cational opportunities for the children of that community. The policy of the state 
college Board of Regents that enrollments in the campus schools be limited to 
about 25 pupils per grade substantiates the idea the campus school has other 
functions to perform in addition to educating children. 

Laboratories are not justified solely by production, but rather Hl terms of 
development and testing of theories and serving as miniature examples of procedures 
which can be used when production is a primary objective. Just as research 
laboratories are necessary for the scientist, the medical hospitals, and a legion 
of groups of organized scholars and technicians, a laboratory school serves to 
improve the greatest of all professions; namely, teaching. 

Laboratory schools are appropriately associated with colleges preparing 
teachers because of necessary articulation between the academic and the pro- 
fessional aspects of teacher education. In such capacity a laboratory school pro- 
vides for learning effective teaching procedures under direction of a master 
teacher; provides demonstrations for inservice teachers €uid administrators; and 
serves as a laboratory testing innovations suggested to or created by the master 



teachers. 



Although a few "topniotch” teachers are bom^ the great nunbers of teachers 
perenlally needed are those who must aaster, nnist acquire the knowledge^ appreci- 
ations, attitudes, and skills essential for effective teaching* If not the best, 
college controlled laboratoxy schools should be one of the best environmental means 
consciously planned for giving selected teacher candidates the kinds of insights, 
skills, and attitudes requisite to the creative art of teaching youth* 

It must be realized that as increasing numbers of college students enter the 
teacher preparation program, the canqpus laboratosy school will find itself incapable 
of providing for everyone's laboratory teaching experiences* The facilities of 
public schools will be necessarily pressed into service* However, this will not 
relieve the campus laboratory school of its responsibilities* The need for dynamic 
leadership will be increased so that the beginning teacher may become the best 
prepared professional person possible* This can only be done if the laboratory 
school redoubles its efforts to be a "model” demonstration school, a place for 
increased intensified long-range study of children by scholars and students of edu- 
cation, and as a place where newer practices in education are examined and tested 
under controlled conditions to determine their practiceJ^illty for use in public 
schools* 

TWELVE FUNCTIONS OF THE CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL 

The following functions of the campus laboratoxy schools on the state college 
campuses have been selected from those siibmitted ly the college presidents* There 
is some duplication, but in each of the 12 there is a unique reason for the in- 
clusion of these laboratory schools as part of the teacher education program of the 
colleges* 

1* The campus laboratory school provides an opportunity for student teaching 
in the fourth year* Almost all of the four-year elementeuy students as well as a 
few two-year rural teacher trainees use the laboratory school to gain esqserience in 
teaching* For off-campus supervision of practice teachers the laboratory school 
sets the pattern and standard for the quality of cadet teaching to be done* 




The college can give close direction and supervision to student teachers 
under such a plan. This would not be easy if all student teaching were to be done 
in a public school system somewhat removed from the college. 

2. The campus laboratory school provides an opportunity for observation and 
some participation for students in the third or junior year. Every student in the 
four— year program observes and participates in the campus- school daily during the 
third year, an impossibility 'liere this program attempted without a training school 

on the college campus. 

At La Crosse, for instance, all second semester secondary juniors are assigned 
to the campus laboratory school Junior High School to observe "master teachers” 
introduce, teach, and conclude a unit of work. Secondary students aspiring to be 
social studies teachers or English teachers are assigned to supervising teachers in 
these subject areas. This program is closely correlated with the general methods 
course being taught by the director of the Secondary Division. These junior 
students make case history studies and have assigned conferences with their campus 
laboratory school supervising teachers. This procedure has proven effective in 
readying these students for their senior year of student teaching. 

Lower class students sure often assigned to regular "observation— supervision” 
duties on the campus laboratory school play area. This "getting acquainted" with 
children either strengthens or weakens their interest in teaching smaller children. 
It is possible to guide poorly-qualified teachers away from the profession under 
this method, just as it is possible to attract qualified teachers into the 
profession. 

3. The campus laboratory school provides a place in wnich can be gathered 
the master teachers who will be able to inspire and develop the highest qualities 
of the profession in beginning teachers. The state college can determine what the 
qualifications of the supervising teacher shall be, not only as to teaching ex- 
perience, but also as to educational background. This is an important matter 




]3ik 






because student teachers should not be put under the supervision of teachers who 
have not proved themselves in the profession, or of teachers who have no great 
enthusiasm for their Job, Perhaps not all of the supervisors in the campus lab- 
oratory schools are the master teachers, but the average is far better than would 
be found in some very good public elementary schools, 

4* The r>q m|-» ^ a laboratory school is used to accord theory and practice with 
the college methods classes. Professors in methods and psychology, in rural, 
four— year elementEury and four— year secondary are given the opportunity to have 
demonstrated principles of education, child growth and development, case studies, 
techniques and procedures *of teachers, visiting carefully planned demonstrations 
illustrating more modem practices in teaching discussed in their classes, pro- 
hibitive without a campus laboratory school. Professors of music, art, athletics, 
utilize the can^s laboratory school for this demonstration purpose, 

5, The campus laboratory school provides a teaching community center for the 
college's service area. Public and private schools look toward the campus 
laboratory school as a leading teacher center. This is illustrated by the frequent 
visitations the campus school has from teachers connected with the schools of the 
comnrunity. Frequently teachers from the campus laboratoiy school have classes 
composed of teachers in the area where more recent and up-to-date practices, growing 
out of the school are discussed and evaluated, 

A unique aspect of the campus laboratory school is its role in research 
and leadership. Through the staff of the laboratory school and the Education 
Department working in the laboratory school of the college and experimenting with 
techniques in teaching, new and superior methods become possible. Through seminars, 
clinics and Institutes, using the facilities of the laboratory school, the college 
disseminates this information to the teachers of the area. Thus within the sphere 
of the college's influence education is improved. 



At times students from psychology courses request permission to ”e3q)eriment” 
or to run a test or survey# VJhenever such requests can be worked out sat5 sf actox'j ly 
with the campus laboratory school supervising teachers and the pupils, they are 
honored* 

In the sense of strictly controlled, longitudinal type experimentation, the 
campus laboratory schools do very little* Such formal experimentation in laboxatoiy 
schools is reserved for institutions deliberately designed, pupiled, and staffed for 
that Important but specialized service* Large universities with great numbers of 
graduate and advanced grauiuate students are usually better fitted for such pro- 
fessional responsibilities. However, informal experimenting with method and curri- 
culum change is continuously encouraged and goes on at all times* 

For example, at Eau Claire a recent experiment was designed and carried out to 
test the capabilities of advanced pupils to master mathematical concepts beyond 
their grade level. At present an effort is being made in one grade to discover 
better methods for teaching long division* 

7* Another unique service rendered by the campus laboratory school is that 
of providing opportunities for e3q)erienced teachers to meet the student teaching 
requirements in completing their degrees. Specific curricula are planned for these 
experienced people, such as the directing of an enriched program designed to 
stimulate interests as well as demonstrating how the more advanced pupils may be 

taken care of* 

Summer student teaching is available only in the laboratory schools. Since 
summer is the time that most permit teachers upgrade their credentials, the 
laboratory school is most important in fulfilling the college *s mission of providing 
teachers and thus relieving the shortage of top— flight teachers in Wisconsin* The 
summer session laboratory school provides opportunities for those who have graduated 
in the area of liberal arts to do student teaching and reach certification standards 
thus further increasing the supply of available teachers* 



8, The presence of a campus laboratoxy school in a community presents a 
real savings in tax money, inasmuch as children enrolled in it will not be counted 
for state aid in the public schools* In addition, there could be no real saving 
realized from a reduction of college staff since college personnel would be needed 
to supervise the activities in which the student teacher would be engaged; mileage 
would need to be paid the traveling supervisors, and it is cominon practice to pay 
cooperating schools a stipend* 

9« The state colleges can control, to some extent, the type of pupil they 
enroll in the laboratory schools because they are not public schools* This does 
not mean that the laboratory school should accept only superior pupils or pupils 
from the more favored homes, but it cannot be used as a "dumping ground" for the 
less desirable pupils in the public schools* 

10* Without a campus laboratory school, an institution preparing teachers 
might experience a great deal of difficulty in obtaining adequate student teaching 
facilities in a public school* In order to supervise student teaching experiences 
adequately, a supervisor would need to take over the classroom in an elementary 
school and plan a large portion of the school program in order to provide experi- 
ences for a student teacher to obtain essential teaching competencies* The 
ordinary classroom teacher does not have the Interest nor the preparation to pro- 
vide the essential experiences for effective student teaching* 

The campus laboratory school gives opportunities to observe and work with 
students from all economic and social groups* The laboratory school, since it cuts 
across all school zones, draws from all groups* This is not true in most other 
schools* 

It should be pointed out that off-campus teacher education opportunities are 
not easy to find* Maz^ parents of public and private school children are not in 
syiqpathy with the idea of having their children "practiced on*" The student 
teachers will make many mistakes as they gradually attain confidence in their 



developing teaching competencies* In the campus laboratory school a hlgMy^ tTAlAed 
and unusually competent supervisor is able to correct these difficulties readily 
and add sufficient strength to the school program to make up for these interruptions 
This is not the case with an ordinary classroom teacher. 

11. It is possible only in the campus laboratory school to integrate theory 
with application in methodology classes. Such classes can be scheduled only 
when a laboratory school is in close proadmity to the college and under college 
adndnlstration, permitting a uniform schedule of classes. 

12* The campus laboi*atory school provides an opportunity to screen out those 
college students who do not seem qualified to teach because of personality ^ 
intelligence, or inability to organize their work, 

*’Who shall finance the operation, construction, and staffing 
of campus laboratory school buildings (at our state colleges)? 

What share of the costs should the state bear?" 

All the State Colleges, with the exception of Stout, operate campus laboratory 
schools at the elementary level. About 13 percent of the assignable area in the 
state college system is used for this specialized pTirpose. In 194^9 most of the 
campus school buildings were more than 25 years old. Because of this fact the 
Regents in formulating their building proposals concluded that in the interest of 
inqproved teacher training {urograms new campus schools should be built and the older 
structures remodeled for college classrooms. This phase of the program has been 
completed at Eau Claire, Superior, Platteville and Whitewater, 

Traditionally in Wisconsin, the costs of operating this phase of the teacher 
education program has been the responsibility of the state. At two of the colleges, 
contracts are in force with rural districts, but the income from this source is 
very small. 



No doubt some savings could be made if the communities in which the colleges 
are located could be induced to make some contribution to the state from loieal tax 
revenues* However, it is doubtful if cooperative arrangements could be made* 

Local school boards point out that the children enrolled in campus schools are not 
counted for state aid, and that the campus school enrollment in most communities 
could be easily absorbed without additional cost to them* It is also conceivable 
that local authorities, if such a program were adopted, would demand controls over 
staff, operations and curricula of the colleges* 

The abolition of the laboratory schools would provide no real saving in 
personnel* If a quality job is to be done, the same number of supervisors would 
have to be employed, mileage allowed them and some kind of stipend paid to co- 
operating schools* 

Should tuition be charged by campus schools? In most of the state college 
communities the effect would be to reduce enrollments below desirable levels* 

Many parents feel that they are already paying taxes to the local schools and also 
the state, and would oppose any additioncd charges* 

The independent campus school is necessary for the development of high quality 
programs in teacher education* The cost to the state is the price it must pay to 
maintain the freedom of these institutions to experiment and research in school 
problems and to demonstrate superior educational practices* 
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STATEMENT IN vSUPPORT CF THE RETENTION 
CP THE CAMPUS SCHOOL AT OSHKOSH 

Prefatory Statement 

The anticipated demanda for well-trained teachers and the accompanying 
e 35 «nsion of the teacher education program at Oshkosh to meet this need wm r«q«lv© 
a fuller utilization of both off-campus schools and campus school. The loss of the 
on-campus laboratoiy school with its many functions would: 

A« Impair the quality of the teachers produced in a well coordinated 
program. 

B. Limit the future growth of the program during a time of increasing 
demand for well-trained teachers. 

C. Raise possible problems in the tenuous relationship involved in 
finding acceptable classrooms off campus. 

D. Require additional state and local effort to provide educational 
facilities for the 275 students from grades kindergarten — nine 
enrolled in the Campus School at Oshkosh. 

E. Provide a relatively small gain of about 12 classrooms which 
even for unspecialized classroom space would require expensive 
remodeling. 

The availability of a proximate and controlled campus laboratory school is 
essential to the accomplishment of the goals of our teacher education program. 
Important functions acconqplished through our campus school facilities now include 
the following: 

A. Observation - The observation of a professionally-trained master 
teacher in the classroom is an integral part of the training of 



student teachers. 



B. pflmnnfltTfttlona - Controlled demonstrations for college students enrolled 
in our methods classes need to be carried on in equipped classrooms by 
specialist teachers* Such teacher preparation is seldom available in 
public schools* 

C. - The promotion of the research functions of campus schools 
is impor*bant not only to the progress of public education, but also 
is essential to the training of effective student teachers* 

D. s-fcn«^flnt Teaching — As an increasing nTunber of students are graduated 
from our teacher education program it becomes critical for us to 
maintain all existing student teaching stations as well as extending 
our cooperation with area public schools* 

The elimination of the Campus School and its observation, controlled demonstra- 
tion, research, atu? student teaching functions, will seriously impair the quality 
of teacher education at this college* 

A* Observation Function 

To maintain a high quality teacher education program, students must be 
able to see a superior school in operation at frequent intervals and to 
leaxn what makes it work* 

It cannot be assumed that any public school in the proximity of the 
Oshkosh Campus will be the equivalent of a college controlled, financed 
and staffed campus laboratory school* Even if superior rooms were 
selected from several public schools for this purpose they would not 
be accessible for the scheduling of frequent observations within short 
periods of the school day, between regularly scheduled cdllege classes* 

B* Function 

The professional sequence of courses for teacher preparation, prior 
to student teaching, includes courses requiring controlled demonstrations* 




Not to Inclvde th^^ is tp igjaojpc oujp jp]gpfes^|,c*ipJL convictions 
and the strong recommendations of professional Xites^atisre and 
accrediting agencies in teacher education# Such controlled demonstrations 
are planned by laboratory school teachers fpi' groups df 30-40 college 
stuients and their professors prtBjarily in the areas of educational 
psycho], ogy and the methods of teaching specSjPic subjects* Over 1000 
college students might be visiting campis school classes each week 
during tfc^is semester in coxmectl<m with approximately 38 planned 
demonstrations or an average of four demonstrations per grade level 
per week# 

To carry out this demonstration function adequately, campus school 
teachers need the masters degree as a ndnimum and must be wil lin g 
and able to perform the specific, desired- demonstration at the desired 
tlme« Such teachers are extremely difficult to find# 

Most public schools as presently staffed and contro3.1ed would not 
have the physical facilities nor acaaeml.e staff to C£-rry out this 
function adequately# 

C# Research Functio n 

Much research has been done in the Rose C# Swart Campus School throughout 
its long history# Publications in the areas of arithmetic, spelling, 
language usage and handwriting were prompted through the research 
findings of the campus school staff members# (A number of these publi- 
cations have been used throughout a large portion of the nation#) Some 
of the ground work leading to general acceptance by area schools of 
manuscript instruction rather than cursive writing instruction in the 
ear3y primary grades, was done in the campus school# Such also was the 
ease with the important advent of the readiness concept in education, 
the combined phonetic and wcrd*reeognition approach in reading, the 



translation of the theory of individual differences to practical 
ingaementation in the school, developing the self-discipline concept, 

to mention just a few» 

Present original and distribvitive research in modem mathematics, foreign 
language in the elementary school, new and more sophisticated content 
in Elementary school science and social science, individualised reading 
instruction, team teaching, and programmed instruction illustrate a 
growing attention to the research function of the caBg)us school. Our 
rapidly growing academic depaitments are becraning increasingly interested 
in the campus school as a vehicle for carrying on research in a particular 
field S3 it relates to education. Research projects are underway that 
involve many of our campus school teachers and have tangible implications 
for pvdilic schools and teachers throughout the Fox River Valley. A 
newly-organised Fox River Valley School Study Council is looking to 
the college at Oshkosh, and in particular, its campus laboratory school 
as a center for needed research throughout the area and as the stimulus 
for improved practices in all area schools# 

The research function not only serves the teaching profession in 
general p ub lic schools of this area specif ically^ bisfc it is 
essential in developing the experimental attitude in teachers. 

To carry out the research function adequently, the campus school teacher 
needs considerable graduate work and an interest in this area# Our 
present staff is committed to this function. Public school teachers are 
not necessarily so committed nor do they usually have the advanced 
training needed. Off-campus schools can be used in certain phases of 
some research projects but the initiative must rest with the college and 



its campus school. 



D« Student Teaching, Fimcilon 

Wisconsin State College^ Oshkosh^ continues to be among the leaders 
in the state in the preparation of teachers* In 1961^ 265 elementary 
school teachers were produced at Oshkosh* The average for the rest 
of the State College System was 134# At the secondary school levels 
exclusive of special areas, Oshkosh produced 97 teachers while the 
average for the rest of the System was 75* A program of such scope 
requires the utilisation of the qualified teachers and available class- 
rooms of our area public schools plus the total capacity of a campus 
school* To reduce the availability of classrooms for student teachers 
could necessitate the curtailment of our teacher education program* Of 
the 514 student teaching stations provided in 1961, 150 of them were 
entirely accommodated within the campus school* In addition the student 
teachers assigned in the public schools were required to utilize some 
of the functions of the campus school* 

In closing the Campus School and locating ” second— best” substitutions to 
carry out its functions the State will have ^ined little in bui ldin g space 
and save little in money* 

A. Summary of Space Utilization Study (data as of September, 1962)* 



Total floor area of building •*«••*«***••**••*•*••• 53,366 sq* ft* 
TMassignable areas (corridors, stairs, 

toilets, mech* equip*) ••*•***•«***•«**••***•*•« 15,363 sq* ft* 

Prorated areas for general college use 12,225 sq* ft* 

Iterated areas for Campus School use****** »•••***•* 25,773 sq* ft* 



The following rooms show extensive use for general college classes: 



Room 10 ********* 
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The total for these rooms together with the total for rooms used to less 
extent gives usage on the basis of the standard of 30 hours per week 
equivalent to five classrooms* 



It should be noted that even In prorated areas for campus school use^ 
college classes are frequently present for observations and demonstrate ona» 

B« Costa Inenrred en Gloalng afthnoT 

The removal of the Campus School would necessitate the payment of 
additional State Aids to the City of Oshkosh* On the basis of 275 
children, the estimated per pupil cost In Oshkosh, and the 1962 18*4S^ 

State Aids figure, the cost to the State would be approximately $20,000 
per year for each year the Campus School was not In operation* The pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for observations, demonstrations and 
research within close proximity to the campus would Involve considerable 
e^q)ense In controlling, staffing, equipping, and remodeling a neighborhood 
dlementary school and secondary school (even if done on a shared basis 
with the city) should such an arrangement be agreeable to the city of 
Oshkosh* The provision of college supervisory services and public school 
critic teachers for over 150 strident teaching stations per year 
(presently provided in the Campus School) would Involve an additional 
$20,000 per year for each year the Campus School was not In operation* 

Miscellaneous Considerations and Problems In the Elimination of the Campus 

School. 

A, Reached_ Ssturatlon Point in Oshkosh 

The school officials of the City of Oshkosh feel that the saturation point 
has been reached in terms of public school teachers and facilities made 
available to the college teacher education program* About 60 elementary 
school teachers and 100 junior and senior high school teachers have been 
made available for use In connection with our student teaching program* 

In addition, some 600 freshmen in teacher education visit local class- 
rooms for observation purposes on a regularly scheduled basis in conp- 
nectlon with a reqiilred course In the curriculum* The superintendent of 
schools has Indicated that any additional requests for the use of 



facilities and teachers to meet the needs of the teacher education pro- 
gram would Jeopardize our fine working relation and might e^n result in 
a curtailment of present facilities and teachers being use<^* 

The campus school' 1 b hsndling over 150 stulent teacher assignments each 
year and 200 each sunmer, including special cases better handled in the 
campus school than in a public school and large nunfcers of students per 
week in controlled demonstration situations held in connection with re- 
quired courses in the curriculum. It also serves the entire teacher 
education student body of nearly 2,000 students as well as all area public 
school teachers in the areas of observation, research and accompanying 
demonstrations, reporting, and consultant activities,. It is hardly 
practical to expect the public schools of the City of Oshkosh to pick up 
these additional responsibilities for which their staffs have neither 

been employed nor trained. 

Building Dual Rola 

At present every canqwiB school classroom is being used for some college 
classes. The lunchroom, little theatre, demonstration room, art music, 
and pl^sical education fewsilities are used for more college classes than 
cas^tus school classes. Since the campus school is in operation but six 
hours a day and the college schedule includes 11 pericds daily, plus 
some evening and Saturday classes, heavy use is presently made of the 
campus school building for college classes. Such use could not be made of 
a school carrying on the functions of a campus school. 

If the campus school is remodeled into a college classroom building, 
the resulting increase in college classrooms would be from 12 to 15. 

There would be an increase in usable time of only six hours per day. 

Since other rooms in the building are already In use and since the 12 to 
15 classrooms are already used for other classes or purposes during 



other hours of the veek, the remodelizig would nske but a small contri- 
bution to the classroom needs of the rapidly expanding student body at 
Oshkosh. 

C. Has Dlatinguiahed Record in the Production of T aechera 

Wisconsin State College at Oshkosh serres one of the most heavily populated 
areas of the state. Its campus school has been In operation since the 
institution's inception in 1S71. It contains the first kindergarten 
established in a normal school in the United States. 

It would seem Inappropriate to close that campus school which serves the 
largest school and teacher population area in the state college system and 
which shares in the production of the largest gro\q> of elementaiy and 
secondary school teachers in the state college system. (98fS more elementary 
school teachers and 30^ more secondary school teachers^ exclusive of the 
special areas, than the average for the rest of the system, and more 
elementary school teachers than those produced together by the two eaBqmses 
of the University of Wisconsin). 

D. Serves-Area_ Schools. in Many Wava 

A college controlled campus school with a staff comprised of college 
faculty mesibers irenders valuable services to the schools teachers 
throughout the area in which it exists. As a result of the presence of 
a campus school, many conferences cure conducted, demonstrations for area 
teachers provided, visitations trcsn other schools encouraged, research 
projects stimulated, and consultant services rendered. It should be 
noted that the great demand for consultant services of canqpus school 
staff mambers is due in large measure to the fact that these persons are 
not only college professors but teachers of children and therefore bring 
a high degree of reality to the services rendered. 



£« Siimmftr Program Largest In Syatfln 

£ach sunmer 1000 to 1500 public school teachers In the field are on eampos 
working toward a degree* These persons nake direct or Indirect use of 
the campus school services* In the sumner of X96Z some 200 were actively 
Involved as the major portion of their suiwner session program in the 
special laboratories set iq> to demonstrate the cutting edge" develop- 
ments in elementary education* In the kindergarten laboratory for 
example^ seme 300 other persons were served through visits to the 
laboratory ^ nd conferences concerning the latest developments in kinder- 
garten education being demonstrated in the laboratory* In the sumner of 
1962 there were 22 such speclallaed laboratories in operation* 

F. Coats to the State 

In the elimination of the Campus School at Oshkosh, eonsl leration should 
eCLso be given to costs incurred by the State* 

First, there would be the cost of staffing, equipping, maintaining, 
flytd possibly remodeling any public school used to carry on those research 
A yyj [ demonstration functions essential to the teacher education program and 
formerly conducted in the campus school* 

Second, there would be the cost in state aids for 275 children from grades 
kindergarten through grade 9 who would be moving from the campus school 
to the city schools* On the basis of the Oshkosh school figures for 
1962, the amount for one year would be $20,000* 

Third, would be the cost of handling the 150 student teaching assignments 
presently made in the campus school. At $50.00 per assignment for the 
public school teacher and an average salary of $8,000 for each of one 
and a college off-campus supervisors, the additional cost would 
amount to about $20,000 per year each year the campus school is not in 
operation* 



A fourth consideration is the Increased bonded indebtedness and 

property tax that would he necessitated by the building of 
another city school to house 275 more p\ 5 >ils« Although this cost would 
not he horn by the state, it would represent an area of expense in idiich 
many legislators are concerned and interested. 

G, Statutory Mam^ate 

Section 37.09 of the state statutes clearly indicates that the prime 
function of the Wisconsin State College is to train teachers. Section 
J7.10 (1) clearly Indicates that the Board of Regents of State Colleges 
f,v.«n establish and maintain a canqjus school at each campus with the 

exception of Stout. 

"37.10 (l) The board shall also establish a model 
school for practice in connection with each state 
college, except Stout State College, and the institute 
of technology, and shall make all the regulations 
necessary to govern and support the same; and they 
may in their discretion admit pupils to such model 
schools free of charge of tuition. . .?* 

The administrative office of the Board interprets this section of the 
Btatutes to require each college, except Stout, to maintain a Caaq)us 

School* 

Km Stieeiallze^ T;rftinlng of Staff 

The can 5 >us school faculty at Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh Includes 
eight teachers who have the earned doctorate or its equivalent with the 
remaining staff members possessing on an average ten hours beyond the 
master »s degree, A master *s is the minimum academic training required 
for an appointment as an instructor in the campus school. 



The typical campus school teacher: (l) is a superior classroom teacher, 

(2) has considerable graduate work beyond the master *8 degree, (3) has 
experience as a supervisory teacher, (4) has the ability and willingness 
to demonstrate for children and observers, (5) is committed to partici- 
pation in research* 

I. Supportera of Camnua Sehoola 

It should be recognized that many agencies and groups are strong support- 
ers of campus schools* Organized agencies would include: our profes- 

sional accrediting agencies - the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education and the Department of Public Instruction of Wis- 
consin; the Board of Regents of the Wisconsin State Colleges; the Council 
of Wisconsin State College Presidents, the Wisconsin State College 
Directors of Teacher Education, and the Association of Wisconsin State 
College Faculties; all national and state professional associations 
concerned with the quality of education in public schools* Other groups 
strongly supporting campus schools would include: the hiring officials 

in whose communities we place our teachers; the graduates of teacher 
education programs where campus schools existed; the parents of children 
who have attended campus schools; and the alumni of campus schools* 

In Siimmarv 

The Hose C« Swart Campus School has in the past served as the main facility for 
student teaching* It provides over 150 student teaching stations per year and 
serves critical needs for off-c&^^*^s teachers as well* 

By controlling the staff and enrollment of a public school we could set up a 
similar — but considerably less effective — situation to that in our can^us 
school* However, costs of operation and maintenance could be as high, or higher, 
than present costs* The public schools, as presently constructed would not lend 



themselves to demonstration and research functions as well as would our Campus 
School. Public school staffs are not presently trained or willing to assume the 
specialized tasks of the laboratory school teacher. In addition, we would have no 
guarantee that every school board would honor such an arrangement should the present 
Board of Education be so inclined. (The Superintendent of Schools indicates that 
he and the present Board of Education are unable to give any assurance that such 
an arrangement iiould ever be agreeable). 

The action of eliminating the Rose C. Swart Campus School at Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, would gain the State of Wisconsin little in temporary space 
utilization and cost its teacher education programs an imp a ir ment in quality. 
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I. Hhat aliBll be tha rola nf TKwtmfv aehoolfl In taaebar training, 

ana hnu ahall thwr ha flnancaa and oneratad? (CklT«KSOX.'j..masAgt to 
Legislature, on state building prograa, April 2, 1959)« 

It is our firm oonvlotlon that good laboratory school facilities are absolutely 
essential for an effective teacher training program operated in a Ibslversity context, 
LEd)oratoxy school facilities in a University are to teacher education what 
research and teaching laboratories are to chemistry and engineering, or uhat an 
experimental farm is to agriculture. Thus, laboratory school facilities are 
necessary at both elementary and secondary ^vels if a Ihiiversity is to perform 
adequately its fundamental tasks of educational research and eaqperimentation, cuod 
demonstration of successful poractices* 

In order of priori;ty, the proper functions of University of Wisconsin 
laboratory schools in Hsidison and Mlluaukee are: 

1} Basic Res eageh a« d_Erpeyimentation : Laboratory schools are essential 
to provide professors with the facilities for continued fundamental research on 
school pit>blems. This research, as we know, is in the interest of the state and 
nation, and may yield results that will be helpful in securing the maximum possible 
use of our human resources at the lowest possible cost* This research involves 
faculty members in the field of professional education, and in such subject matter 
fields as psychology, mathematics and language. Certain excellent research projects 
can be undertaken in the pid>lic schools# Other projects require longer commitments, 
or more control of curriculum and school facilities than public officials can 
normally guaxantee, 

2) Demnnstration^of Superior Educationar Rro 0 yMifl Procedures! When 
Uhiversity laboratory schools serve as models, they can by demonstration assist 
school systems in making improvements in curriculum, methods and facilities. To 



ERIC 



perform this function well, the University Oftboratory schools should represent 
the best in Instructional staff, program, educational plant, equipment and supplies* 
3) Observation and Participation; Quality programs of teacher education 
require adequate opportunities for prospective teachers to observe and work in 
laboratory schools where superior practices exist* Good laboratory schools make 
possible group and closed-circuit television observation of demonstration teach- 
ing as esKunples for the future teacher* 

4) Praeticft T^ehing. As a matter of general policy, the major part of 
the practice teaching in the University teacher training program should be carried 
on in the regular public schools* There are real values, however, in giving 
certain students at least some of their practice teaching in laboratory school 

situations* 

To assure effective operation along these lines, the Ikiiversity must control 
staff, curriculum and facilities in the laboratory school* In most cases, but 
not all, this will mean construction of facilities as a regular part of the 
University building program; and financing and operation of the laboratory school 

as an integral part of the University budget* 

In the case of the Bhiversity of Wisconsin, this will normally Involve 
construction and operation out of funds provided by the Legislature* But part 
of the cost is recaptured or offset in various ways, notably: 

(a) The parents of students who attend University laboratory schools 
pay fees which cover a part (up to 25 %) of the cost of teaching 
these students* 

(b) The State does not pay state aid to local school districts for 
students who are enrolled in University laboratory schools* 

(c) University students in teacher training programs do part of their 
work in the University laboratory schools; and these students of 
course pay the regular fees and tuition* 



(d) Substantial parts of the research and some of the demonstrations 
conducted In connection with the University laboratory schools are 
paid for by special gifts and grants from federal government agencies^ 
private foundations and other non-leglslatlve sources* 

(e) In certain special cases It may be possible to develop cooperative 
arrangements with school authorities which will make available to the 
University some of the laboratory-school-type facilities for research 
experimentation and demonstration* Such an arrangement, where 
possible, ii^ty result In mutual benefit and the sharing of costs* Partly 
because of a Pord Foundation greint, the University has been able to 
work out a very satisfactory cooperative arrangement with the Madison 
Public Schools, Involving the Washington Elementary School* 

II* If these school buildings are necessary > shall they be a part of our college 
campuaes?,. If so, t. he state alone construct and maintain them and nav 

all costs? Whose children shall be ftnrn^ed in these schools? 

Laboratory school facilities are of value to the University in connection 
with the regular research and teaching programs* It is clear, therefore, that 
laboratory school buildings, when possible, should have a campus location* The 
three laboratory schools maintained by the University — the Elementary Campus 
School at the UW-Milwaukee, and the Wisconsin Hi^ School and the University 
Nursery School in Madison — all have campus locations. The Washington Elementary 
School, mentioned at the end of the answer to Question I, is within easy walking 
distance of the Madison campus* 

The question of cost has been discussed in the answer to Question I* 

Obviously every effort should be made to hold down the cost of building and 
n»intalning the laboratory school facilities which are necessary for the University 
system. In addition, the University should attempt to raise as much of the cost 
as is feasible from non-leglslatlve sources* At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the essential value of a University laboratory school depends 



on Its excellence and Its special features. It uould not do to stress ocononor 
at the expense of the fundamental values of the facility. 

Under normal circumstances a University laboratory school should be open 
to the children of many different groups of citizens. This has been standard 
practice within the University; and scholarships have been made available to 
reduce the burden of fees in actual eases of need. One should not^ however^ 
forget the basic goals of the University laboratory schools. If University 
research in teacher education is being concentrated on the gifted chlld^ or 
the handicapped child^ the University nrust have the right to adjust selection 
and admissions policies in its laboratory school facilities accordingly. 
needless to say. University policy would not be developed along lines of 
special favor. 
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5« Summary and recommendation — Status of Laboratory School 
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When I accepted this responsibility, I did not realize the similarity among 
the topics to be discussed and the difficulty I would have in planning a presenta- 
tion that would not repeat what was already said or not say what is anticipated 
by the succeeding speakers* However, in noting the address which is to follow, 

I thought it might be appropriate to present a pattern for emerging laboratory 
leadership and let Dean Marvel labor with the task of putting people in the model 
and working out the details of how to: make the people operate if he desires* 



I am not Indicating what we are currently doing with our own laboratory 
school at I4orehead State College, however, it might be said I am proposing the 
type of model for laboratory school leadership we hope to achieve in the future 
to meet the needs of our service region as we see our responsibility. 

I cannot sake the claim that this is entirely sy design, never heard of by 
mortal nan prior to this date. Rather, you will note some close resesiblence in 
some parts of sy proposal to Dr, Conant*s recommendations he made at the Con- 
ference on "Innovation in Teacher Education" at Northwestern University in 
November, 1964, Also, Dr. Cartwright of Duke tkiiversity has previously written 
on the concept of the total University approach to student teaching. 

However, I shall take nany of these concepts from wherever they nay be 
found and develop a model based upon the Core Coimnunity Concept of education and 
place the Laboratory School at the hub of the wheel, letting the four points be 
the tangential things or the spokes and rim of the wheel. 

Let ufl direct our attention to these points with__ei B,pl^agia final sn the 

Public Academic Qommunitv , 

We find that the Laboratory School is thrown into a new and rather peculiar 
role with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* We 
are forced to assume the role of the fledging child. Since w© do not qual if y by 
definition as a "local educational agency," the public schools must approach the 
Laboratory School and include it in their plans for projects proposed under Titles 
I and II of the Act, This situation changes the directional force of leadership. 
To fulfill our function, we must be in position to assume a joint leadership role 
with reasonable communications between the Laboratory School and the public school. 
This complete communication may be accomplished in the following manner. 

The Laboratory School as the autonony which should facilitate the development of 
innovative and exemplary programs. In planning projects under ^itle I between the 
laboratory and public school personnel, aspects of desirable projects which may be 
slightly controversial in public schools may be proposed as exemplary projects in 



the Laboratory School* During an experimental period^ the public school teachers 
and administrators should be given ample opportunity to visit the Laboratory School 
for conferences, observations, and evaluation session* When the project is intro- 
duced In the public schools, the Laboratory School Teacher then becomes the 
consultant to help transfer the innovations with a minimum of difficulty* 

During the developmental stages of such programs, college supervisors of 
student teachers, personnel in College Extended Services and college academicians 
of the various disciplines in which the exemplary program is represented should 
be involved to the extent that these people may continually follow up the 
operational phase of the projject once it is accepted and adopted by the public 
school* 

To make the Laboratory School a design for emerging leadership, I am con- 
vinced that we MOST accept the ”experiental” or child development concept as our 
major premise for curriculum development* By doing this we may answer the age- 
old charge by those who say that the campus school isn*t coping with the typical 
PtA>11c school problems* To build the experimental concept we must permit the 
communications concept to serve as a melting pot for ideas presented by public 
school teachers and analyzed by the Laboratory School Teacher* We find ourselves 
sometimes in a position which the Agricultural Experiment Stations have discovered 
they occupy* Some observant farmer directs an inquiry as to why a certain 
phenomenon has taken place in his tobacco patch* The expo^^loont station not 
knowing the answer, may hide behind a cloak of high sounding terminology not with- 
in the comprehension of the farmer* However, a resecurch project is started* At 
the termination of the project, the experiment station may announce that through 
the careful observation of their very skilled scientists they have noticed an un- 
usual phenomenon existing in certain tobacco fields* In order to better serve the 
farmer they have done extensive research and would recommend that the method of 
preparing the seedbed be changed* 



Through Joint committee efforts of Laboratory School and Public School 
personnel a basis is established for the cooperative planning and commurlcation to 
be activated; therefore, a leadership design emerges involving the public school 

teacher. 

faget of the **"*^^F^ T^ftdeysl^ip role in the, miblis ftcadaiDiff 

eongRunitv is devo ted to ^leadership Progr^aa.#" 

Within this area, I would put all nonteaching personnel— administrators, super- 
visors, counselors, librarians, etc. Even though these are listed as non- 
teaching personnel, they exert a tremendous influence on the teaching— learning 
process. They hold positiCBB which can facilitate innovative and exemplary type 
programs. At the same time they can be a deterrent to such programs* 

For instance, when an individual student selects an imaginative program on 
which he wishes to do advanced study, the Laboratory School should be in a position 
to help demonstrate the child centered or experiental concepts of education. Here 
is where the director takes on an esqpanded role over the principal of a traditional 
school. Not only must the director administer the Laboratory School program, he 
must be capable of guiding the development of democratic concept and practices in 
education which Influence the thinking of the future administrator. 

The third facet of the public acadewie community c oulA be listed as the 
ConmHmttv College^ 

Laboratory School Teachers could well play a role as consultants or demonstra- 
tion teachers for special sessions with students in the community can^uses, help 
bridge the gap in time and encourage those interested in pursuing a teaching 
career by assisting the Junior college students in selecting appropriate teaching 
areas according to abilities and interests. 

This responsibility has been brought into sharper focus by the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 under Title III. This Title provides the avenue for four- 
year Institutions to aid developing institutions 6f higher l e arning with two-year 
programs through exchange of faculty. 




ItOFt ta. 

T hana thlfl Biie i « til" Social anfl BuBlPesS C#m i M nl te » 

The lADguaee of Title I rf the Higher Education Aot of 1965 hae opened a new 
area for our inatltutloos of higher education to dlxeet attention to comminlty 
aervlce. This attention Is prluarlly directed at the toolal conmunlty but has an 



iqaet upon the business conmnnlty because of the, Inoteaeed leadership and co- 

heslTeness within a community as It attacks conBon prebiems. 

The Uboratoiy School should set the pace In developing newer ways of working 
with and helping Its social and business community prevlde exemplary programs for 
the public schcols. This responsibility becomes more liigiortant, as the cost of 
financing education Increases with con^rable Increase In public concern over the 
Increased demand for more money to support public elementary, secondary and higher 

education. 

Th» t.h<WI flonke of the model f ~ r leaderahlt) Is the CoHpfe A<?afle Bl a 



P.ftimmmttya 

Herein, lies the concept of the total College and University aRiroaoh to 

stident teaching and pre-profesalcnal laboratory experiences. 

of the Increased number In stulent teaching and pre-professional courses 

In which contact with children Is essential, the respensiblllties of the leboratoiy 
School have enlarged. At one time we could provide professional laboratory 
experiences for all our student teachers and still teve students observing the 
classroom teacher In action with children. This Is ne longer the ease. Therefore, 
to cake the theory cowses In Human Growth and Development meaningful, more 
eag>hasls must be placed upon and opportunity given for observations In the pre- 
professional experience of our future teachers. It Is my belief that exposure 
to correct procedures and acceptable attitudes over a period of time Is necessary 
to Internalize desirable patterns of behavior for a teacher. 

Centers for stulent teaching must be provided off caiqius to Insure the 
opportunity for an acceptable type of pre-professional training for other classes 





on canpiB. There Is Inherent danger If a eophonore stndent observes a student 
teacher In a Laboratory School naklng mistakes when he doesn«t know they are 
mistakes or the mistake isn*t pointed out to him. The sophomore may have to un- 
learn what he has observed when he enters his professional teaching eocperlence. 

Theref ore^ it is much better for him to have the opportunity to observe the 
master teachers in the Laboratory School free from the studeit teachers. 

As we move off campus with our student teach:^^ the job becomes more mammoth. 
More people must be Involved and more coordination is rec^uired. When the total 
university approach is taken to supervision of student teaching^ the opportunity 
presents Itself to transmit technique and competence to the student teacher and 
supervising teacher through the contacts made with personnel from the campus. 

The Laboratory School could well serve as a training ground for academic 
supervisors of student teachers who are preparing to work with teachers in the 
public schools. 

I shall hastily turn to the last spoke of the model for leadership. 

That of wtal ^elationshins 

The laboratoxy school can well serve as a mediator between the pub li c schools 
and the institutions df higher education, on matters of educational controversy 
and assist in developing and recommending standards for state policies and pro- 
grams. The Laboratory School should keep Itself in a position to take the 
practical aspects of educational procedures as advocated by the public schools 
and balance then with the theoretical approach supported by college professors 
to provide a basis for a united front to educational progress wiihin a state. 

However, the Laboratory School is at a distinct disadvantage in this area. 

Many of you have lecu^ned this in working with the Hesd Start I^ei^chool Programs, 

and in preparing proposals under Title I or Titl‘d IX rf the Blem^tary and 

Seeond6u^ School Act of 1^5. For our Labors- ‘'<•>'<'7 Scbo^i^o to ^ set ■fee pace in 

educational leadership we must be defined under the provisions of the Federal 

law as a local educational agen<^« This would put the Laboratory School in a better 
position to participate in and land direction to the various aspects of P.L. S9-10# 

■'* t * * f 
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June^ 1967 

CURRENT RESEARCH AND INNOVATED PROJECTS UNDERWAY 
IN STATE UNIVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOIS 

The following list identifies the research activities underway at the present 
time. A brief description on each of these programs is available, but not Included 
in this summary sheet. 

Eau Claire 

Con^rison of three approaches to the teaching of spelling. 

Development of social studies resource units to complement the scope and 
sec^uenco conceptual framework of the Wisconsin State Department of Public 

Instruction. 

Programmed reading instruction in Grade Two. 

Initial teaching alphabet in early reading Instruction. 

Special treatment of the "observation deck" in classroom. 

A controlled study by a University Sociology class. 

The effect of discontinuing grading reports on pupil learning. 

A study to determine the effect of poor handwriting on the learning and 
retention of spoiling words in Grades Five and Six. 

"Grading" via standard scores (T-scores) in Grades Four through Six. 

The effect of controlled isolation on creativity in art at the Fourth Grade 
level. 

Electronics laboratoiy hy individualized instruction. 

Multi-aging in Grades Four through Six. 

Oshkosh 

A third year of research utilizing the science program developed by AAS. 
Experimental units in ESS science programs. 

Aerospace study (a publication in WEA Journal followed). 

The Senesch Economics Program in Grade Three. 

University of Chicago *s Economic Program in Grades Five and Six. 



Area studies in junior high social studies* 

Suppes Mathematics Program for Grades One and Two* 

SMSG Mathematics Program in Junior :Hlgh* 

An extensive humanity study covering many disciplines on a team basis by 
several Instructors in the laboratory school entitled "Who- in th© WorW Am IV" 

TV work In PE and Art* 

Radio program on programmed learning* 

Computerized work In cataloging library materials in lab school* 

A student exchange program with area public schools* 

A testing center for psychology students using University Laboratory School 
facilities and students* 

The development of an independent automated learning center as recently 
established in the Lab School* 

Superior 

AAAS Elementary School Science Program - K-9» 

An observational attitude study with the Department of Education* 
Mini-teaching study with Department of Mathematics* 

Programmed instruction In reading* 

An earth science curriculum study instructional program* 

Conceptual process approach In social studies^ including the development of 
resource units* 

Value system and junior high children* 

A computer based math instructional program* 

Student response system project study. 

Projector Mirror - closed circuit TV study of Student Teaching* 

Pre school Education Program testing reddiness theories* 

Elementary School typing study. 

Whitewater 

Himoan values* 

The effectiveness of student teaching in the Kindergarten-Primary grades* 



Special minor in Math for elementary teachers. 

Creative writing, 

A child centered science curriciilum. 

Foreign language education center. 

Highly Integrated teaching program, 

Reading ixptviiaint with te Overhead Projector, 

Remedial Reading Improvement Program, 

River JFalls 

Development of school health policy guidelines. 

Speed up of teaching library processes and techniques to library science 
students using Lab School* 

A study on the in^xrovement of writing by writing. 

The establishment of a curriculum approach for the teaching of art history 
at the elementary level, 

A new approach to grammar based on the concept of sentence patterns. 

The development of pupil team patterns on growth in writing skills. 

Taping stories as a part of an approach to First Grade reading, 

A study of the easlbllity of presenting a duplicate curriculum to Eighth 
and Ninth Grade students in science, 

A study on the identification of spelling difficulties of Fifth graders. 

La Croage 

Flexibility junior high scheduling - non-grade placement, independent study, 
student selection of courses, 

WLSMAP teachers perception of her role in the teaching process. 

Remedial Reading - Orton-Gillingham approach toward the treatment of 
dyslexic students. 



Stevens Point 

Utilization of Technological Equipment for Individualizing Instruction, 
Teacher in grades five and six are using belt recorders to provide individu- 
alized instruction in reading, spelling, math and general programming. 



Creative Writing Project ♦ 

Purpose: To study the effect of varying types of grouping in non-graded 

settings in instruction for creative writing* 

Language arts-Typing program* 

Purpose: To determine the effect of the acquisition of the skill of typing 

on various aspects of the language arts program* 

French in the Elementary School* 

Purpose: To determine the effectiveness of the oraiL-aural-visual approach 

to teaching French in grades 4-3* 

Independent Study. 

Purpose: To investigate independent study programming as performed by sevenhh 

and eighth grade students* 

Program in outdoor education' (for lack of a better title) 

Purpose: To develop a program in which the out-of-doors becomes an integral 

part of the total curriculum* 

Utilization of a science laboratory designed for children in grades 1-8* 

Development of a learning laboratory for primary grades which provides for 
small-large group study utilization of A*V* learning aids for individuals 
or groups of students* 




Pre-Kindergarten Education* 

A pre— classroom effort has been organized in the Campus School for pre-school 
children* A comparative study of the effects of early childhood education on 
children who qualify for Head Start programs. 

dpel^i^ag*-^8A^I:ti21g» 

Second grade children having studied the consonant blends and long and short 
vowels, enter a creative writing program, including dictated sentences. 

Reading* 

Use of Bell and Howell Language Master to aid slow readers and children with 
brain damage, which has affected verbal-visual abilities in reading, spelling, 
and speech* 

Fundamental Experimental Physical Science* 

An experimental physical science program designed for junior high school 
students and planned jointly by the head of the physics department at 
Platt eville and the science teacher in the Campus School* 

Language Arts* 

Language development is taught and is evaluated in the junior high school 
with the assistance of various mechanical devices* 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH^ EDUCATION^ AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Washington/ D.C. 20202 



Dear Congressman Steiger: 



This letter confirms the oral advice recently given to you orrf to Dr. Snowden, 
President of the Notional Laboratory School Administrators AMOCiation, in ity 
office concerning the eligibility of the planned laboratory school at Wisconsin 
State University at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, to partici^te in the pro9r<>^ 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, particularly Title III 



As you know. Title III of the ESEA provides for a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and service 
as that term is defined in the Act. Section 701 (0 of the 
(0 ) defines a local educational agency as including any public institution or 
agency hoving administrative control and direction of a public elementary or 
secondary school.” Assuming that Wisconsin State University is a public 
Institution or agency and lhat the planned loboiatory ^ool will provide 
elementary or secondory educotion, as determined by Wisconsin law, but not 
including any education beyond grade 12, the planned laboratory 
be eligible to apply to the Commissioner of Education for a grant under Title III 
of the ESEA. Likewise, it will be eligible to participate in the Wiscorein tate 
plan under Title II of the ESEA. The extent of such a participation will depend 
upon the terms of the Wisconsin State plan. 

Finally, the planned laboratory school will be eligible to PX"* 

under Title I of the ESEA. This is true because of the ome^ment by P.U 
of the term "local educational agency", as applicable to Tyle I of the “EA. The 
revised definition appears 20 U.S.C. 244 (6) (B) and 1"® “des ‘1“^ 

above with respect to the definition applicable to Titles II and III. 

Inasmuch as the planned laboratory school will presumably not serve a ^efne 
school district, the allocation to It will be the amount 

by the Wisconsin State Educational Agency pursuant to section 203 (a) (3) (B) ot 
P.L. 81 874 (20 U.S.C. 241c (a) (3) (B) )/ yliich readS/ in part/ as follows: 



in the case of a local educational agency which provides free public 
education for a substantial number of children who rofide in the 
school district of another local educational agency/ the State 
educational agency may allocate the amount of the maximum 
grants for those agencies among them in such manner as it deter- 
mines will best carry out the purposes of this title. 



- 2 - 



In any evenly the planned laboratory school could, as a local educational 
agency, carry out a program or project jointly operated, pursuant to section 
205 (a) (1) (20 U.S.C. 241e (a) (1) ), with another local educational agency 
such as the Stevens Point school district. 

It is hoped that this letter will remove any doubts concerning the qualification 
of the planned laboratory school at Wisconsin State University as a local 
educational agency under Titles I, II, and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and will clarify the manner in which it may participate 
in the programs under those Titles. 



Sincerely yours. 



Nolan Estes 

Associate Commissioner for 
Elementary and Secondary Education 



Honorable William A. Steiger 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



o 
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K-6 MATHEMATICS PROJECT WITH 
STATE DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRTJDTIQN 



September, 1967 






^SCONSIN STATE U NIVERSITY 

October 31, 1967 



At its meeting held at WSU-Stevens Point, on September 28 and 29, The 
Council of Laboratory School Administrators voted unanimously to cooper- 
ate with the Department of Public Instruction in the work required to co- 
sponsor and to develop contextual framework materials and accompanying 
evaluative instruments for the, "Guidelines Mathematics Program, K- • 

Mr. George Henderson, Mathematics Supervisor for the Department of 
Public Instructioi^told the Council that the cost for this experimentation 
would come from sources such as the Department, Board of Regents, or 
Government Funding. 

Dr. Roy Heath will strive to secure Raytheon Corporation's Large Group 
Response System to faciUtate the Laboratory School's development of the 
materials and instruments mentioned above. 

The plan ultimately calls for each Laboratory School to serve as a work- 
shop for Service Area teachers to provide demonstration and participation 
experiences in the use of the, "Guidelines" materials. These teachers 
wUl then feel adequate to the task of initiating the use of these mate wals 
in their respective school systems. Mr. Russell C. Mosely of t e ®P®’^ " 
ment of Public Instruction has said that the expenses for such workshops 

could be supported by his Department. 

As other, "Guideline" materials in other curricular areas become com- 
pleted by the printer, the Laboratory Schools will plan to contame the 
pattern of cooperation with the Wisconsin State Department of ^blic 
Instruction in developing materials and evaluative instruments for use in 

our public schools. 




Wisconsin State University Council 
Laboratory School Directors 




JCP:vl 
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UMEIEL - Pages 7 & Item 3 



3, The Wisconsin State tfaiversity system, composed of institutions formerly 
identified as teacher training schools, is interested In niaking significant changes 
in the role escpectations of their campus Laboratory Schools* It is the Intent that 
these schools be changed to become the centers of experimentation and Innovation 
which they were originally established to be* I]MREL is apparticlpant in the state- 
wide committee currently planning the long-term attack on this problem* Essentially 
the plan is emerging under a coordinated series of activities in which each insti- 
tution expects to assume leadership in one facet of media use# There appears to be 
a significant relationship between this activity and the UMiEL established center 
for media design at the University of Iowa* There also exists in this planning the 
opportunity for developing models of closer relationships between Inservlce and 

preservice teacher preparation programs* 

4* The opportunity to pursue assessment and inquiry in a new context exists 

with Title III developnents in South Dakota. The State is divided into four 
geographic areas, each with a Title III planning grant and receptive to coordinatlve 
Involvemsnt of UMIEL in the development of their program. The opportunity to create 
a state-wide system of in-service training for teachers and to build upon some of 
the work now being done in North Dakota gives this Involvement pertinence to UMREL»s 
program* Similar opportunities exist to formulate new R and D units of school 

districts and CESS A agencies in Wisconsin# 

The broadly based task force assessments made in the planning period will 
undoubttdlyr need to be repeated from time to time and can be routinely organized 
through the state council structure. There is now a need for a number of more 
definitive, systematic, data gathering operations to provide inputs of Information 
for program planning. The list of such status studies could be lengthy, but the 
following are illustrative of several highly appropriate to the task of increasing 



teacher competence: 



The type, number, and quality of teacher Inaervice programs 
In the region. 

A survey of field experiences required or possible In the 
ptre— service tra inin g of teachers# 

A survey of teacher training implications of new curriculum 
materials available. 

A study of the time lag factors in preserrice programs as 
related to curriculum change adoptions. 

A catalog of the ways in which teacher preparation Institutions 
and school districts are now cooperatively involved. 
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The State of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents 
of State Colleges 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

July 7, 1967 



Dr. William E. White, Assistant Director 
The Coordinating Conmittee for Higher Education 
2 East Gilman Street, Room 406 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

Dear Dr« White: 

We are pleased to know that the CCHE is again evaluating the role of the campus 
schools as it relates to higher education in Wisconsin. Since you attended the 
Wingspread Conference, June 28, 29‘ and 30, you are able, I am s\ire, to determine 
the attitudes and philosophies of our deans of education, campus school directors, 
and some of our presidents. 

The 1959 CCHE Joint staff working paper #2, "Laboratory Schools at Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions” stated that "the laboratory school serves four basic purposes"; 

1. Demonstration of superior pedagogical methods and procedures. 

2. Observation and participation by student trainees. 

3. Professional and lay leadership. 

4. Basic research and es^rimentation. 

We believe that the laboratory schools have provided consistent and satisfactory 
demonstration functions for undergraduate students, graduate students, and public 
school teachers. The schools have maintained a staff considered to be master 
teachers. The enclosed tabulation indicates that during 1966—67 the schools 
averaged in excess of 4>000 registered observations, trained in excess of 1,000 
students in practice teaching, and provided education for 1,900 elementary and 
secondary students* 

The cost of operating the schools appears to be $1,440,000, this includes salaries 
and fringe benefits* Janitorial services are included in the estimated cost of 
maintenance of the buildings, as of our 1967-68 budget. 

The research productivity of the systems schools, although not as much as we 
would hope for, seems to be showing some progress. The increased pressure of 
enrollment and the limited nuniber of dollars spent on supplies and equipment 
probably have prevented greater development in the area of research* 

It is our belief that the principal contribution these schools can make in the 
next few years is as demonstration centers. There is a need to demonstrate new 
programs and techniques to teachers in training, public school teachers, school 
boards, and the general public. Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Educational Act provides significant funds for centers of this type and we have 
suggested that we use our existing facilities and capabilities to introduce the 
innovations coming from various research and development programs* 



The fact that the enrollment of the schools is s mal l and that the pupils may 
come from medium income level families does not seriously affect the abilities 
of the school to operate as demonstration centers. It is questionable if there 
is such a thing as a "typical school". 

We are in contact with the Department of Public Instruction and hope to be able 
to have a definitive program of evaluation and instruction for the new K-6 
mathematics program recently recomnended by the Department. Such a cooperative 
arrangement can lead to careful evaluation of new programs^ which in turn can 
lead to basic educational research which can be carried on by the departments of 
education or the disciplinary departments of the universities. 

We plead that if the present review results in a recommendation that the campus 
schools be continued, that realistic finances necessary for support be recommended 
so they may become leaders in the field of educationeLL innovation. 

You have received some letters direct from the presidents of the various 
institutions regarding their recommendations. Attached you will find President 
Meyer’s comments. 

If we can be of further assistance we will make available anything in our files 
for your use. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Etagene R. McPhee 

Eugene R« McPhee 
Director 



ERVsg 
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NEED FOR PRB-PRQFESSIQNAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 

This st at 61116111 r6Yl6cts opinioBS of th6 Dsatis of Education of tho Wisconsin 
State thilverslty Systeio. 

We continue to be much concerned about maintenance and Improvement of quality 
teacher education programs. Along with the Campus School directors, we are unani- 
mous in our thinking that campus laboratory schools, must, with strong Board of 
Regents* support. Improve and esQpand their essential teacher education contri- 
butions as roles and functions simultaneously are both strengthened and modified 
to meet changing needs. 

A unique function of campus laboratory schools, one we believe essential for 
quality teacher preparation, emphasizes a strong program of carefully planned 
observationr-participation and mainly junior year laboratory experience. This can 
best be done in a university-controlled and accessible laboratory. 

Emperical evidence and experiences of each Dean indicate quite conclusively 
that while public school administrators rather easily and well-meaningly state that 
they are interested in having their schools be used for observation, this oppor- 
tunity is not the case when large numbers of student observers almost daily need 
assignment in specific classrooms at certain hours to observe specially-planned and 
taught lessons consciously structured to correlate with the university methods, 

psychology, or curriculum class. 

Essentialness or uniqueness is really a function of a philosophy, a point of 
view. All Deans presently believe that the observatioi>-participation emphasis in 
the undergraduate teacher preparation programs is a vital part of their education 
curriculum. AU of this is not to infer that different approaches are impossible. 
It is believed that present emphasis is best. Concern is to provide the best 
possible teacher preparation. 

In addition to the maiy other important roles and functions of campus 
laboratory schools, this one of planned observation-demonstration is genuinely 
believed to be essential and unique for the undergraduate teacher education 

curriculum. 
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S TT M M A R Y 

P9T.TW AND FUNCTIONS CF T J^CRATORY SCHOOLS, 

Cited in broad terms and detedled here in no rank order are some emerging 
roles and functions of laboratory schools as commonly perceived and reported by 
the Mroups during Session 3. It is assumed that roles and functions of a 
laboratory school on or off campus are reflections of the philosoi^y and objectives 
of the school of education and of the educational institution of which it is a 
part. In a real sense, roles and functions of laboratory schools relate to all 
community agencies accepting mutual responsibilities for preparing teachers. 

The nature of functions of a particular laboratory school is unique to the 
philosophy, the professional leadership, and the comunity support of the parent 
institution. As time permits, a refined categorization and carefully defined 
explanation of emerging roles and functions will be completed. This task, which 
is essential to the continuation of this conference, will be completed during the 
next two days. In order for T-Groups to refer to a simple listing of common roles 
and functions presently agreed upon, and in order that conferees have a common 
point of departxire for continued thinking, the following listing is presented. 
Ideally, this list, along with other roles and functions which might be identified 
during the conference, could well be placed in the foUowing broad categories: 

1) Teacher Education 

2) Experimentation 

3) Leadership 

4) Ikiiversity Service 

Emerging roles and functions of laboratory schools should provide 
opportunities for the following; 

1. Innovation 

The testing of new ideas, either of campus school origin or 
research initially elsewhere. 



2* Dlasemlnatlon 

The growing responsibility for effectively serving local school 
districts by providing staff and program assistance with some 
emphasis on vanguard-type programs. 

3. Experimentation 

The development and initiation of new methods, patterns, 
techniques of instructional practices in a controlled 
environment. 

4. Demonstration 

The presentation of broad concepts and programs as well as specific 
methods, procedures and practices, not only for pre-service teach- 
ing personnel, but also for the experienced teachers in the field. 

5* New Designs for Teacher Education 

The development of new designs in longitudinal 03 q)erimentatlon 
for interesting and innovative teacher education programs. 

6. Change 

Being an agent for change by taking a leadership responsibility 
in instituting new ideas and demonstrating the processes of 
change. 

7. New Media Development 

The improvement of instruction as related to the selective 
employment of new media, the utilization of curricular 
resource materials, and providing operational guidelines 
for media course planning. 

8. Service 

The rendering of services to local school districts in the service 
community of the university by providing consultant assistance 
for in-service programs with special emphasis on improvement in 
the areas of supervision of student teachers and the development 
of a corps of cooperating teachers* 

9. Observation and Participation 

Providing for significant teacher education, practices, for both 
pre-service and in-service teachers. 
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CaiODP I - PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION FOR CHANGE 



The term **Laboratory School** as used In this report is defined 



1, Basic Position Statement 

The Laboratory School of the future is conmltted to a greater fulfillment of 
the basic tenets of a free society through a dynamic educative process, by develop- 
ing self-directed, self-enlightened, morally responsible individuals* 

To keep that educative process dynamic, the Laboratory School must serve as an 
AGENT FOR CHANGE. To guide the change process, it must maintain a critical 
attitude toward sll aspects of education, and utilize to the utmost the ever- 
unfolding knowledge of the nature of man and society, in a never-ending revision 
of educational procedures* 

A. As an agent for change, the Laboratory School should have its base 

of control broadened beyond the University* Both the control and responsi- 
bility should be shared by a regional entity representing the institution 
of higher learning, the State Department of Public Instruction, inter- 
mediate educational agencies cuid the public schools* Thus each Laboratorj’^ 
School might be somewhat unique in its activities and staff as it serves 
the needs in its geographical region* 

B. To effect change, the Laboratory School should assume those roles 

and functions necessary to the achievement of its goals and objectives, 
as determined by its control body. Among these roles are: 

1) Innovation - The Laboratory School should be an idea factory. 



in its generic sense and refers to any type of Laboratory School 
except where specifically stated oth^wlse as in Section F * 



engaged primarily in feasibility and desirability studies. When 
a program reaches the pilot stage it should be initiated into a few 
schools and the Laboratory School staff should assist with con- 
sultative aid* 





2) - As an agent for change, the Laboratory School 
should engage in extensive experimentation to teat ideas in a con- 
trolled pilot situation# 

3) - To achieve its role as a change agent, the Lab- 
oratory School must effectively disaamlnate the results of its 
activities to public schools and other ag^cies# 

4) Evaluation - The Laboratory School ought to have a continuJiig ^ole 
in evaluating the process of education and Intlinate part in the 
decision-making process# 

C. To serve as an agent for change, the Laboratory School will need to be 
appropriately staffed for its specific regional purposes and new and 
flexible patterns of staff utilization should emerge. 

D. The Laboratory School has an obUgation to initiate and test new designs 
of teacher education. 



E. Laboratory School is an inseparable and integral part of the entire 



teacher education process. 



F. 



Campus Laboratory Schools have the potential for uniqueness in the 
following ways: 

L) Facilities for observation and participation are conveniently 
available and accessable. 

2) The Campus Laboratory School exists in a community of scholars. 

3) As a creature of an agency which trains teachers, the Laboratory 
School can include new ideas, techniques and curriculum patterns 

in its pre-service program which should result in faster implementation 



4) A Campus Laboratory School potentially has greater freedom to act 
t^r\A greater innovated freedom. It is not subject to the pressures 
of the School Boards, etc. 



5) Being under the control of a single governing board, It Is 
possible for several campus laboratory schools to establish 
consortia for a broad front attack upon Innovative Ideas* 

6) A campus Laboratory School may be In a better position to establish 
relationships between the pre-service and In-service training* 

7) With Its pupil population readily accessible, the campus Laboratory 
School can help the teacher-preparation student to understand the 
maturation process of the child* 
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SOME GOALS AND (BJECTIVES OF LABQRATOKr SCHOOLS 
We recommended that the goals of the Laboratory Schools be expanded from 
concerns largely limited to services for undergraduate teacher education to a 
larger roll of providing educational services to all the schools of the areas« Tho 
larger role would encompass services for teacher development, research dissemlna^ 
tlon and Improvement of curricula, teaching methods, and learning materials* 

1* To develop collaborative relationships between laboratory schools, area 

schools, educational service organizations. In Internal departments of the 
University and the State Department of Public Instruction to Improve edu- 
cational practices in the Ihilverslty service areas* 

Illustrations 

a* Establishment of a committee representing the above groups* 

b. Establish media by which area school personnel may identify problems 
within administrative and geographic areas* 

c« Establish instruments and mean for the periodic dissemination of 
pertinent information to area schools eind to all laboratory schools 
of the state* 

2* To provide pre-teaching experiences to teachers in preparation 
Illustrations 

a* Bridge the gap between theory and practice* 

b* Provide teaching-learning experiences with individuals, small 
groups and large groups of pupils* 

3* To facilitate articulation among the departments id.thin the University and 
between the University and the public and private schools ^ 

Illustrations 

a* Develop performance criteria as measures of the sequential development 
of understandings and competencies within each of the academic 
disciplines* 

b* Heighten the sensitivity of the academicians toward the problems 
and goals in elementary and secondary education* 



4* To create new options for pre-service teacher education which will provj.de 
opportunities to test existing convictions about the role of the laboratory 
school and to seek to identify new roles« 

Illuatrationa 

a* Use of area school for teacher education purposes* 

b« Use of area school teachers to teach educational methods* | 

5* To test ways of working on educational problems which will result in 
improved practices* 
lllustratippg 

a* Seek strategies which may result in effective collaboration between 
various educational agencies* 

b* Seek the superior alternative as to whether research should be first 
studies for its applicability to a problem whether the problem 
should first be identified and the solution sought through research* 

C* To consider some of the research methods used in such areas as 
biology^ medicine and industry to test their applicability to the 
study of educational problems* 

d* To develop working models for applied research* 

e* To develop means of affectively utilizing new media* 

f . To seek ways of involving college and university personnel In 
curriculum development at the local level* 

6* To identify teaching-learning problems which can be cdleviated through the 

application of research findings and to create innovative proc€>sses to 

make these findings operable* (example: to bring the findings of 

different areas of research to bear on the tuoad-out child*) 

7* To provide on-going and active Instructional experiences for teachers of . 

college methods coixrses* 

8* To analyze the teaching-learning processes with the aim of conceiving 

implementing and evaluating teaching techniques, materials, and organizational 

i 

i 



patterns, in order to Insure that the components of those teaching— learning 
processes are most effectively and efficiently carried on* 





a* Appropriate use of teachiiig machines* 

b* Studies of suitable subject matter content^ goals and situations 
appropriate for sTnall group instruction or inductive and deductive 
approaches to teaching* 

9* To provide laboratory school facilities and experiences for the implemenfcati on 

of improved graduate programs* 

! J. 

10, To seek ways of using the technological resources of the Ihiiversities in 
the search for effective leaxnlng and teaching* 

Examplaa ; 

a* Optimum use of computers for scheduling and programming learning* 
b* A search for effective methods of utilizing T*V, 
n. To provide the media by which studies could be developed leading to a cost- 

benefit analysis of quality situations: That is, to demonstrate what quality 

education is, and to provide the data essential to help the public understand 
the amount of support which must be given to provide quality education. 
Examples : 

a* Attempt to demonstrate the extent that increased dollars 
spent wisely, result in improved quality of education* 

b. Attempt to demonstrate the extent to which facilities and 
equipment result in increased quality of education* 

12* To develop and strengthen pre-service and in-service demonstration centers 

to encompass the entire range of teaching education programs for which the 

University has accepted responsibility* 

13* To develop a system of coordinated laboratory school research and 

development programs; so that each laboratory school may be identified 

with one or two areas of special expertese, with the result that the total 

impact of the State Laboratory Schools and University Departments of 

Education may be enhanced* 

Examp; Le_5_: 




Specific emphasis on one kind of teaching^leaming method also could be 
worked in one school* Another school could concentrate on another emphasis, 
but all schools should be knowledgeable about all aspects of teaching and 
learning* 




u. 



To serve as pilot and demonstration agents for the dissemination and 
implementations of State Department of Public Instruction curricular 
materials* 



15* To develop models for the continuous self-^ppralsal of curriculum and 

Instruction of the laboratory schools in terms of changing social^ economic 
and political factors* 

16* To maintain a continuous flow of information for public consun^lon 
concerning the activities of laboratory schools* 
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T-GROUP III REPORTING ON SESSIONS 4 AND 5 
SOME SPECIFIC PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING THE OPERATION PHASES: 

Experimentation > Research and-I nnovatloa 

a, Inviijing research initiated elsewhere and providing a setting for 
applied research* 

hi Having the campus school as a focal point for regional, state and 
national programs* 

c. Using the CESA Agency for new ideas in cooperation with laboratory schools. 

d. Creating a department of educational development as a framework for the 
Laboratory School. 

e. Changing the population of the Laboratory School should be consistent with 
its purposes* 

f. Specialists in various departments of the University might teach or carry 
on research in the laboratory school. 

g. Specialization for each institution which has significant competency in 
a particular area. 

h. Serving as a focal point for a cluster of public schools with a regional 
study council. 

i. Employing a director of research for the Laboratoiy School. 

j. Developing in cooperation with public schools, an organizational, 
structure for research and development. 

k. Establishing R and D centers in Laboratory Schools* 

l. Submitting proposals for grants — institutional and Regents. 

m. Securing foundation assistance in developing ideas for fund in g purposes* 

n. Translating basic research into programs to establish feasibility* 

o. Making the laboratory school a model of self-renewal* 

2. n-i flaemination 

a. Preparing articles on research accomplished. 

b. In-service work by teachers, directors, or teams. 

c. Interaction with public school staffs and administration. 

d. Participation in professional organizations. , 

e. Presenting papers at research meetings. 



f* Establishing newsletters for dissemination of innovation. 

gm Implementing the ’’short course” approach in in-service training to area 
school personnel. 

h. Production of films and tapes interpreting the role, functions, and 
production of laboratory schools. 

i. Hosting various types of conferences. 

Demonstration. 

a. Providing for observation of classes in the laboratory schools. 

b. Providing many kinds of laboratory experience# . 

c. Implementing the relationship between theory and practice. 

d. The in-service function of bringing the teachers from other svchools 
; for demonstrations. 

e. Media capabilities for demonstrations. Availability and accessibility 
are significant factors. 

f. Providing opportunities for teaching-learning e^eriences for interns 
and student teachers. 

In the session dealing with the specific procedures for developing operation 
phases, we desire to indicate a possible framework that would be of assistance in 
determining what procedures might be used in laboratory schools and the techniques 
for developing these procedures in the program. 

Four possible points of departure are suggested: 

1. Statement of Philosophy would be followed by statement justifying the 
completion of basic research and then building an appropriate program 
and implementing it* 

2. Concerns of the teachers followed by research, implementation of projects 
in the concerns of the teachers* From this the philosophy is built 
inductively. 

3. End product is the prospective teacher and should shape the pattern. 

It was suggested by the committee that a state-wide planning group composed of 
Individuals from all appropriate level and agencies be formed to inclement the 
role of the Laboratory School* 

4« Important end products are promising educational practices which 
can be utilized by cooperating public schools. 
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GROUP IV REPORT 
\mS AND MEANS OF EVALUATION 



The committee, T Group IV, found itself in the untenable position of 
evaluating roles and functions of the laboratory school that had not as yet been 
defined by the committee so charged. Thus, we have been forced to make some 
assumptions upon which to develop our assignment of ways and means of evaluation. 
The first has been that the campus laboratory school does have a unique function 
to serve an d secondly, the emerging roles of the laboratory schools are defined 
to be 1) Change Agent, 2) Diffusion, 3) Leadership. The elements of each 

function are; 

I FUNCTION 

A. CHANGE AGENT 

1. Action research 

2. Program translation 

3. Dissemination of information 

B. DIFFTBION 

1. Pre-service education 

a. Observation 

b. Participation 

2. Inservice Education, with and for experienced teachers 

a. Observation 

b. Participation 

c. Demonstration 

C. LEADERSHIP 

1. Development of Learning Environments 

2. Resource Center for the Educational Community 

3. In-service Education as mentioned above 

II Evaluation of these roles will be carried out using the following criteria; 

1. The establishment of a rationale for the roles of functions 
of the laboratory school. 

2. A description of the unique capabilities of the laboratory 
school in this role. 

3. Assessment of the achievements of the laboratory school in 
this role. 



4, Evaluation of this role in terms of hypothesis testing, 

6,g. "How can this be described as carrying out the role 
or fianction uniqually bettor than any other form of 
institution*" 

5, Observation 

6, Testing of Hypothesis 
7# Summarization 

T-TT Activities in Evaluation by Role 
A. LEADERSHIP 

1« Frequency of request for consultant service 

2« Survey of Response Feed-back# Evaluation by consultation# 

3# Committee evaluation 

a# State-wide committee of about 20-25 menibers 

b# Membership from state diversities. State Department 
of Public Instruction, local school district 
administrators, teachers, and interested citizens# 

4# Sub-committees from state-wide committee membership for specific 
appraisal purpose. 

1# Above activities suggested will fit this category in addition 
to self-evaluation made by local committee# 

2# Self-evaluation, including, among others, the use of video 
tape and film# 

C, CHANGE AGEN T 

(same to apply in this role) 
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CAI4PUS LABORATCEY SCHOOL DIRECTORS REPORT 
ON RESULTS OF WINGSPREAD CONFERENCE 
COUNCIL OF PRESIDENTS » MT3NG JULY 12, 1967 



1. The Conference in terms of the Laboratory School Directors did the following: 

a. Brought into sharp definition the best possible roles, functions, 
and ways of utilizing the Laboratory School* 

—•whereas before each school had a multiplicity of purpose without 
being sure of a few major goals. Piany of these roles were 
undesirable in the light of current trends* 

b. Gave the Laboratory Schools a common direction with individuality still 
being preserved. 

^whereas before there was not a unanimity of purpose in terms 

of the State University system. 

c. Developed a consensus of thought on the Laboratory Schools by individuals 
at all levels of Education in the State of Wisconsin. 

—whereas before there was a diversity of opinion, hearsay, evidence, 
etc,, clouding issues and facts. 

d. Promoted a broad base of support for the Laboratory Schools. 

—whereas before the support was fragmented, and not coordinated 
in any definite manner, 

e. Provided for an arena of objective discussion of the pro^s and, c6n?0 
of the Laboratory School, 

—■whereas before there was conflict without reason. The dis** 
advantages and advantages were often stated without basis ina. 
fact. 

f . Restored the confidence and morale of the Laboratory School personnel. 

--whereas before there was doubt and uncertainty that forces 
which could not be controlled or determined would act without 
careful study, analysis, and consultation with those affected. 

g. Jfede public the fact that the University System would evaluate reasonably 
and objectively the Laboratoiy School. 

—whereas before, parents and alumni of the schools were confused 
seeking avenues to turn aside a closing of the schools. 

Public School administrators were concerned that they would be 
forced to provide for the school children in these schools. 
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h. Defined in some detaU specific procedures and patterns for the 
Laboratory Schools to follow* 

—whereas before, each laboratory school ted to work through 
™pattem and design that was ateeady available to many cases. 

i. Provided the basis for joint meetings and planning by the Laboratory 
Schools and their Directors* 

—whereas before there had been no University wide identification 
of a common organization of Laboratory Schools* 

1. Served to promote communication between the various levels of the 
university system in regard to Laboratory Schools, 

—whereas before, the channels of communication had not been to 
sharp focus and had not been utilized by the Laboratory Schools. 

k. Demonstrated that an objective analysis of the Laboratory Schools was 
needed for sometime prior to the Conference, 

-^ihereas before, there had been a tendency to avoid an ^j^tive 
self-analysis of the advantages and disadvantages on the part 
of the Laboratory Schools* 

l. Gave Laboratory School Directors and personnel a scale against which 
to match their programs* 

—whereas before, each school was evalteting its program to terms 
of a variety of scales and objectives* 

m. Postponed the necessity for an immediate decision “ 

alteration of the Laboratory Schools until all the evidence is . 

—whereas before, it appeared that the Laboratory Schools were to 
be changed in status within a short period of time* 

o* Provided guidelines for future action that will promote continuoiK 
assessment of the Laboratory Schools and their functions* 

—whereas before, planning was relatively unorganized and disjointed^ 



